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PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 


THE second edition of this guide appeared in 1911, under 
the editorship of Mr. H. A. Grueber. The transference and 
rearrangement of the Exhibition have necessitated many 
modifications and additions in this third edition, although as 
much as possible of the old text has been preserved. The 
section dealing with Greek coins has been revised by 
Mr. E. S. G. Robinson; those on Roman and Early British 
by Mr. H. Mattingly; that on British and Irish by Mr. G. C. 
Brooke; those on the British Colonies and the United States 
and the Oriental Series by Mr. John Allan; and the remainder 
by myself. 

It should be mentioned that, as a rule, the coins are exhibited 
in electrotype facsimiles, partly in order that both sides may 
be shown at once, partly in order that the series of originals 
may be available in unbroken sequence for scientific study 
in the Department. On the other hand, the medals shown 
are, with a few exceptions, the actual originals, but for the 
reverses electrotypes or casts are frequently employed, when 
a second specimen is not available for the purpose. 

The exhibition is intended for the convenience of the general 
public. Students and other persons who desire special informa- 
tion should apply in the Department of Coins and Medals 
(entranee from the Saloon of Greek and Roman Private Life). 
The Department is open from 10 to 5 on Weekdays. 

A list of the publications of the Department will be found 
on pp. 88-94. Of the four sectional Guides or Handbooks 
mentioned on p. 91, three: refer to sections of the Exhibition 
which have been altered in arrangement since their publication, 
but, pending the preparation of new editions, they may still 
be used as introductions to the subject. 


GEORGE F. HILL. 
British Museum, 1922. 
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A GUIDE TO THE DEPARTMENT 


OF 


COINS AND MEDALS 


INTRODUCTION 


Tue Collection of Coins and Medals, now very extensive, and 
constituting (since 1861) a separate Department, had for its 
nucleus the numismatic cabinets of Sir Robert Cotton and Sir 
Hans Sloane, and thus dates back to the foundation of the British 
Museum in 1753. Before the close of the eighteenth century, the 
collection was enriched by the Cabinet of Coins (chiefly Roman), 
bequeathed (1799) by Clayton Mordaunt Cracherode, and con- 
sisting of specimens that had been chosen (as were also the prints, 
gems, and books of this collector) on account of their rarity and 
fine condition. During the greater part of the nineteenth century, 
all parts of the collection were steadily augmented both by 
purchase and by presentation. Among the more remarkable 
acquisitions the following may be here mentioned. 

The Greek section of the Department began to acquire im- 
portance in 1824 through the bequest of Richard Payne Knight, 
a connoisseur whose great reputation among his contemporaries 
is certainly justified by the excellence of his coin cabinet, which is 
extraordinarily rich in the beautiful money of Sicily and Magna 
Graecia, and at the same time representative of most parts of the 
Hellenic world. In 1833 the Museum acquired by purchase a 
collection formed in Smyrna by the experienced numismatist, 
Mr. H. P. Borrell, consisting chiefly of coins of Asia Minor. In 
1866 the collection of Mr. James Woodhouse, formed during his 
residence in Corfu, was presented. The year 1872 was marked 
by the purchase for £10,000 of the fine Greek and Roman coins 
from the cabinet of Mr. Edward Wigan, and a few years later 
(in 1877) the Greek series, among others, was again increased by 
the acquisition of the collection of the Bank of England, a 
munificent donation to the Museum from the Governor and 
Company of the Bank. Purchases of special importance were 
made in 1896 at the sale of Sir Edward Bunbury’s coins, and in 
1896-7 at the sale of the Montagu collection, and many of the 
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chief rarities in the collection of Sir Hermann Weber were 
acquired in 1920 and 1921. 

if the Roman section the Cracherode coins (1799) and the 
‘large brass’ coins that came to the Museum with the Townley 
collection in 1814, are among the earliest acquisitions of note. 
In 1861 the series was enormously enlarged and increased in 
scientific value by Count John F. W. de Salis, who presented his 
large collection of Roman money and arranged the Museum 
series in chronological order. In 1864 Mr, Edward Wigan 
presented his fine cabinet of Roman gold coins, and in 1866 the 
purchase of the cabinet of the Duc de Blacas added more than 
4,000 coins, many of which are of gold, to the same part of the 
collection. The ‘large brass’ coins of the Wigan cabinet (pur- 
chased in 1872) are remarkable for their brilliant ‘ patina’ and 
for uniform excellence of condition. Two important hoards of 
gold imperial coins from Corbridge were acquired in 1912. 

English Series. Anglo-Saxon and Early English coins were 
contained in the Cotton Collection, and the series of English 
silver pennies was further increased by a purchase (£1,600) from 
the Rey. Richard Southgate (d. 1795). In 1802 the Museum 
purchased a series of ancient British and Saxon coins collected 
by Samuel Tyssen, whose seventeenth-century tokens also even- 
tually found their way into the National Collection. In 1810 
the English coins of Barré Charles Roberts were bought for 
4,000 guineas. The greater part of the English coins from the 
cabinet of Sir John Evans was purchased in 1915; in 1919 
Sir Arthur Evans presented the collection of Early British and 
other Celtic coins which had been formed by his father, and 
My. T. H. B. Graham his collection of English silver and copper. 
In 1920 the Goldsmiths’ Company presented an important selec- 
tion of gold coins from the Carlyon-Britton collection. Many 
important and valuable coins have also been acquired from other 
celebrated cabinets, such as those of Trattle, Shepherd, and 
Montagu, which, in the course of years, have been offered for sale 
by auction. Selections from many hoards of Treasure Trove have 
also materially increased the English series, among which may be 
instanced the Cuerdale Find of 1840, and the Chancton Find 
(1866) of coins of Edward the Confessor. 

The series of English Medals was largely increased by the 
purchase in 1860 of the splendid collection (4,769 specimens) 
formed by Edward Hawkins, formerly Keeper of the Department 
of Antiquities and author of The Silver Coins of England. The 
Bank of England donation (1877), which inciuded the Cuff and 
Haggard medals, contributed also to the completion of the series. 

Of the extensive series of coins and medals of Mediaeval 
and Modern Europe, the Royal Collection presented by King 
George IV in 1823 forms a considerable part. Another famous 
collection of European coins and medals (including a fine series 
of English tokens of the eighteenth century) is that made by 
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Miss Sarah Banks, and presented in 1818 by Dorothea, Lady 
Banks. The extensive collection of copper coins, tokens, and 
tickets of all countries formed by Dr. Freudenthal was acquired 
by purchase in 1870, and in 1906 Dr. F. Parkes Weber presented 
an important series of mediaeval and modern European coins and 
medals, numbering over 5,000 specimens. Acquisitions of less 
extent include the De Rin series of Venetian coins, purchased in 
1861, and the collection of Swiss money presented by Count de 
Salis. The Townshend. cabinet, another valuable collection of 
the coins of Switzerland, is also available for study at the British 
Museum. 

Oriental Series. In 1834 William Marsden, the author of 
Numismata Orientalia, and one of the first collectors of Eastern 
coins, presented his magnificent collection of Oriental money ; but 
many extremely important additions, especially in the Indian 
section, have been made in recent years. In 1882 the collection 
of the India Office was transferred to the British Museum, and in 
1888 the greater part of Sir Alexander Cunningham’s celebrated 
collection of Bactrian and Indian coins was obtained by purchase. 
Sir Alexander Cunningham’s Hindu coins were subsequently 
presented to the Museum by his executors (1894). Sir Walter 
Elliot’s cabinet of the coins of Southern India (presented in 1886), 
the Indian coins bequeathed by Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji in 
1889, and the selection from the Bleazby collection of Muhammadan 
coins, presented in 1911 by Mr. Henry Van den Bergh, are also 
acquisitions of importance. 

The series of the coins of China, Japan, and the Far East, has 
grown rapidly since 1882, chiefly by the purchase of the Morse, 
Gardner, and Tamba collections. 

In 1898 the entire collection, haying outgrown the space avail- 
able for its accommodation in the old Medal Room (now the Gold 
Ornament Room), was removed into the rooms which it now 
occupies. A small exhibition was installed in the corridor 
adjoining the new Medal Room ; but that corridor being required 
for Departmental purposes, the Exhibition has been transferred to 
the special room (the old Waddesdon Room) to the description of 
which the following pages are devoted. The heraldic panels on 
the walls (designed and painted by Mr. George Kruger Gray in 
consultation with Mr. Oswald Barron) record the most notable 
benefactions to the Department since the foundation of the 
Museum. Special illustrated Guide-books can also be obtained to 
the Coins of the Ancients, the Coins of Great Britain and Ireland, 
the Italian Medals, and the English Medals. (See page 91.) 


Coins represent a comparatively advanced stage in the develop- 
ment of trade. The first stage is barter, or the exchange of com- 
modity against commodity, Next comes the use of some precious 
material, forming a medium of exchange; this material has to 
possess intrinsic value, so that it can always be easily realized ; 
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high value, so that small quantities of it are equivalent to large 
quantities of other commodities ; and divisibility, so that it can be 
measured accurately. Bullion answers to all these needs. The 
stage of the coin is reached when pieces of precious metal, of 
a definite weight and quality, are issued and guaranteed by some 
public authority, whose stamp they bear. Tokens are pieces used 
for exchange which carry a face-value much greater than that 
represented by the material which they contain, and issued by 
some authority or private person who promises to redeem them 
for their face-value. Paper-money as well as metallic token-money 
comes under this head. The devices or types on coins are usually 
impressed by means of dies engraved in intaglio, so as to make an 
impression in relief ; some coins, especially those of large size, were, 
however, produced by casting in moulds. The two sides of a coin 
are known as obverse (usually the side which bears the more 
important type) and reverse. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE EXHIBITION. 


I. GREEK COINS 


Tue Greek coins are exhibited in electrotype, in the first eight 
standing cases placed in the middle of the room (northern side). 
They are arranged in such a manner as to afford a synoptical view, 
at once historical and geographical, of the gold, silver and bronze 
coinage of the Greek world, from the invention of the art of coin- 
ing money early in the seventh century, B.c., down to the latter 
half of the third century after Christ. 

The chief value of Greek coins lies in their being original works 
of art, andin their recording the successive phases and local styles 
of art at different periods, thus enabling the student to trace the 
growth, maturity, and decay of Greek art in a manner more 
accurate and minute than is possible in any other branch of 
archaeology. 

Chronologically many of these coins are no less important than 
they are artistically, for they help us to build up in outline the 
history of the ancient world from the seventh century before our 
era onwards. For the study of mythology, Greek coins present 
the local conceptions of the gods and heroes worshipped at many 
cities, some of them mentioned only by name, if at all, by 
ancient writers. 

The historian will find on Greek coins a series of characteristic 
portraits from Alexander the Great to the Roman Imperial period. 

The geographical student will, by means of coins, be able to 
verify, and frequently to correct, the nomenclature of the classical 
writers preserved to us in manuscripts. The metrologist, by com- 
paring the weights of the coins, can gain an insight into the 
various systems of ancient metrology in its different standards, 
and obtain some knowledge of the relative values of the precious 
metals and an idea of the great lines of trade in the Greek and 
Roman world. For practical purposes, the medallist and the art- 
workman will find among the Greek coins many examples which 
surpass in skilful die-engraving any medals produced in modern 
times. The artist will not fail to perceive the suggestive value of 
designs which, however small, are essentially large in treatment. 

The standing cases in which the Greek and Biblical coins are 
exhibited are numbered 1-8. Cases 1-6 contain the principal 
coins current during the following periods: 
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Period I. circ. 700-480 B.c., Period of Archaic Art, ending with 
the Persian Wars. 

Period II. cire. 480-400 x.c., Period of Transitional and early Fine 
Art, to the end of the Athenian 
Supremacy. 

Period III. circ. 400-336 3.c., Period of Finest Art: ageof the Spar- 
tan and Theban Supremacies. 

Period IV. circ. 336-280 B.c., Period of later Fine Art: age of 
Alexander the Great and the 
Diadochi. 

Period V. circ. 280-190 B.c., Period of the Decline of Art: age of 
the Epigoni, &e. 

Period VI. circ. 190-100 B.c., Period of continued Decline of Art: 
age of the Attalids, &e. 

Period VII. circ. 100-1 _z.0., Period of late Decline of Art: age of 
Mithradates the Great and of 
Roman Dominion. 


Each of the first five eases contains the coins of one period and 
is divided horizontally into three geographical sections, the 
upper one (A) containing the coins of Asia Minor, Phoenicia, Syria, 
&ec., and Egypt; the middle one (B) those of Northern and 
Central Greece, Peloponnesus, and the Aegean Islands; and the 
lowest (C) those of Italy, Sicily, the southern shores of the 
Mediterranean and Western Europe. The sixth case contains the 
coins of the last two periods in the same geographical divisions. 

Each of the seven historical periods thus offers in its three 
geographical sections a complete view of the coins issued through- 
out the Greek world during that particular century or period, the 
whole forming a series of historically successive tableaux. 

The individual specimens are separately labelled and numbered 
in each of the 21 divisions, the numbers referring to The Guide to 
the Coins of the Ancients (see p. 91), where full descriptions and 
explanations are given. 

The upper part of case 7 contains a supplementary selection of 
important coins acquired since this portion of the Exhibition was 
first arranged. This is followed by a selection of bronze coins 
earlier than the period of Roman dominion. For both selections 
the same geographical arrangement as before has been adopted 
but the division into periods has been abandoned. 

The upper part of case 8 contains Greek bronze coins issued 
under the Roman Empire, arranged by provinces from West to 
East. The lower part contains a selection of Jewish and other 
coins illustrating the Bible. 


Greek Coins 15 


CASE 1. PERIOD I. ARCHAIC ART 
700-480 B.c. 


The coins of the two centuries previous to the Persian Wars 
exhibit considerable varieties of style and execution. In common 
with the other remains of archaic art which have come down to 
us, and with which it is instructive to compare them, they may 
be divided into two classes, of which the earlier is characterized by 
extreme rudeness in the forms and in the expression of the actions 
represented; the later, by a gradual development into more 
clearly defined forms, with angularity and stiffness. The eye in 
the human face is always drawn, even when in profile, as if seen 
from the front. (See I. A., No. 29; B., No. 28; C., No. 26, &c.) 
The hair is generally represented by lines of minute dots (I. C., No. 
35), the mouth wears a fixed and formal smile (I. C., No. 381); but 
withal there is in the best archaic work a strength and a delicacy 
of touch which are often wanting in the fully developed art of 
a later age. 


Fig. 1. Earliest inscribed coin. Ephesus.? VIIth Cent. B.c. 


Among the more remarkable pieces in the period of Archaic Art, 
the following may be here noticed: 

I. A.—No. 1. The most primitive known coin, dating from about 
700 B.c., struck in Lydia or Ionia, and composed of a metal called 
electrum, a natural mixture of gold and silver obtained from the 
washings of the river Pactolus. 

I, A.—No. 7. An electrum stater, possibly of Ephesus. The 
earliest coin which bears an inscription. Above the back of the 
stag, in retrograde archaic characters, is the legend ‘I am the sign 
of Phanes,’ who may have been a despot or magistrate of 
Ephesus. [ Fig. 1. | 


S 


Fig. 2. Persian gold Daric. Late Vth Cent. B.c. 


I. A.—Nos. 13-16. Specimens of the gold and silver coinages 
of Croesus, King of Lydia, 561-546 z.c., 

J. A.-—No. 17. One of the famous Persian gold darics of the 
type first struck in the reign of Darius I, 521-485 z.c. [Fig. 2 
represents a later issue, about 400 B.c. ] 
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I. B—No. 7. A tetradrachm of Acanthus in Macedon of very 
early style, representing a lion devouring a bull ee bh 
interesting as bearing upon a passage of Herodotus, who relates 
how, when the army of Xerxes was on its way to invade Greece, 
lions came down from the mountains and seized upon the beasts 
of burden, adding that all these northern regions abounded in 


Fig. 3. Acanthus. Tetradrachm. VIth Cent. B.c. 


lions and wild bulls with gigantic horns. The statement has been 
called in question, and the type may possibly be derived from 
some Eastern religious myth. ; 

I. B.—Nos. 27, 28. Two fine examples of the earliest tetra- 
drachms of Athens, dating from the first half of the sixth century 
B.c. On the obverse is the helmeted head of Athena, the protect- 
ing goddess of the city, and on the reverse her sacred owl and 
olive-branch. 

I. B.—No. 29. Aegina. A specimen of the earliest European 
silver money, said to have been first introduced by Pheidon, king 
of Argos, who, however, never ruled over Aegina. On the obverse 
is a sea-tortoise, the symbol of Aphrodite. 


Fig. 4. Tarentum. Silver Stater. VIth Cent. s.c. 


I. B.—No. 32. Cnossus, in Crete. A silver stater representing 
the Minotaur in human shape, with bull’s head. On the reverse 
is the famous Labyrinth, built by Daedalus for the abode of the 
monster. 

I. C.—Nos. 4-7. Karly silver coins of Tarentum, in Southern 
Italy (Magna Graecia), showing on the obverse the youth Taras, 
the son of Poseidon, the tutelar divinity of the town, riding on 
the back of a dolphin. | Fig. 4.| 
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I. C.—Nos. 10, 11. An archaic silver coin of Metapontum in 
Southern Italy, with an ear of corn, referring to the worship of 
Demeter, and to the extraordinary fertility in ancient times of the 
territory of Metapontum, which was so great that the citizens on 
one occasion dedicated an offering called a ‘golden harvest’ to 
Apollo at Delphi. It is remarkable that the oldest coins of most 
of the Greek cities of Southern Italy are distinguished from all 
other early Greek coins by their having the type of the obverse 
repeated in an incuse or sunk form on the reverse. (Compare 
I. C., Nos. 8, 4, 8, 10-12, 14, 15, 17, 19.) 

I. C.—No. 17. An early coin of Caulonia, one of the Achaean 
Colonies in Magna Graecia. This strange type is perhaps an 
impersonation of the Promontory Cocinthus holding on his out- 
stretched arm the Wind-god Zephyrus. It probably refers to 
some local tradition. 

I. C.—No. 22. Rhegium. Obv. Mule-car. Rev. Hare. Aristotle 
states that Anaxilaus, the tyrant of Rhegium, 494-476 z.c., having 
gained a victory at Olympia with the Mule-car, struck coins for 
Rhegium with the Mule-car upon them. This is one of the coins 
alluded to by the philosopher. 

I. C.—Nos, 24-35, A remarkable series of early Greek coins of 
the principal cities of Sicily. 


CASE 2. PERIODII. TRANSITIONAL AND BARLY 
FINE ART 


480-400 B. c, 


Artistically the devices on the coinage of this period are 
characterized by an increased delicacy in the rendering of details, 
a truer understanding of the anatomical structure of the human 


Fig.5. Thasos. Tetradrachm. 411-350 B.c, 


body, and, towards the close of the period, by greater freedom 
of movement, every effort being then directed to realize ideal 
conceptions, a complete mastery of technical skill having been 
already attained. ; ; 
II. A.—Nos. 6-14. Specimens of the electrum coinage of Cyzicus 
on the Propontis. These coins, called Cyzicene staters, circulated 
in large numbers throughout the ancient world, from about 
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478 x.c., for at least a century and a half. They are frequently 
mentioned by writers and in inscriptions. 

The types which they bear are very humerous, and they ee 
always accompanied by a tunny-fish, the badge of the town o 
Cyzicus. 


Fig. 6. Athens. Tetradrachm. Early Vth Cent. B. c. 


II. A.—No. 23. An electrum stater of Lampsacus, one of a 
class also frequently mentioned in Attic inscriptions. 

II. A.—No. 81. A silver stater of Ephesus, having on the 
obverse a bee, the symbol of the worship of the EKphesian Artemis. 

II. A.—Nos. 40-48. Silver money of some of the ancient kings 
and cities of Cyprus, some with native Cypriote, and others with 
Phoenician inscriptions. 


Fig. 7, Agrigentum Tetradrachm. 415-406 zB. c, 


II. B.—Nos. 1-12. Silver coins of Thrace and Macedon, among 
which that of Aenus (No. 2) and that of Thasos (No. 7, Fig. 5) 
may be pointed out as good specimens of early fine Greek art. 

Il. B.—Nos. 15-18. Four varieties of the coinage of Thebes, 
showing on the obverse the Boeotian buckler, the common emblem 
of the Bocotian Confederacy. 

II. B.—No, 19. A ten-drachm piece of Athens, with a deep 
cut across the face, presumably made to test the quality of the 
metal. 

II. B.—No. 20. A fine Athenian tetradrachm of the same 
period. [Fig. 6. | 

II. B.—Nos. 26-34. A selection of beautiful coins struck in 
Klis, referring to the worship of the Olympian Zeus and Hera. 
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II. B.—Nos. 35-38. Coins of various cities in Crete, artistically 
remarkable for the unconventional and picturesque style in which 
the subjects represented are treated. The figure of the disconsolate 
nymph Europa (No. 35), seated amid the branches of a tree, is 
especially characteristic of Cretan art. 


Fig. 8. Camarina. Didrachm. 461-405 s.c. 


II. C.—No. 18. A coin of Terina in S. Italy. It is one of the 
most exquisite productions of the art of die-engraving. The reverse 
represents a winged figure of Nike or Hirene seated on a prostrate 
amphora and holding a caduceus and a bird. 

II. C.—Nos. 14-40. These are coins of the various cities of 
Sicily, all previous to the disastrous invasion of the island by the 
Carthaginians in 410 B.c. They will all repay a close study. 


est 
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Fig. 9. Syracuse. Decadrachm, 479 B. c. 


Among them may be singled out Agrigentum (No. 16, Fig. 7) 
with two eagles devouring a hare, illustrating the well-known lines 
in Aesch. Agam. 115; the nymph Camarina riding on a swan 
(No. 18, Fig. 8); the powerful naked Silenus of Naxos (No. 29); 
and the famous Demareteion of Syracuse (No. 33, Fig. 9), so called 
from its having been coined from the proceeds of a present given 
to Demarete, wife of Gelon, by the Carthaginians, on the occasion 
of the peace concluded between them and Gelon, by her inter- 


cession, 479 B.c. 
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CASE 3. PERIOD III. FINEST ART 
400-336 B. ©. 


During this period numismatic art reached the highest point of 
excellence which it has ever attained. The devices on the coins 
are characterized by their finish of execution and rich ornamenta- 
tion, and are often full of pathos and charm. The head of the 
divinity on the obverse of the coins of numerous cities is 
represented facing and in high relief. The following may be 
especially noted : 

III. A.—Nos. 15-19. Gold staters of Lampsacus, remarkable 
for the beauty and variety of the obverse types (e.g. No. 16, 
Demeter rising from the earth with corn, her gift to man). The 


reverse type, a ‘sea-horse’, the badge of the city, remains constant 
to indicate the place of mintage. For other examples, see Case 7, 
Nos. 5-10. Pl. 1., Nos. 2, 3. 

III. A.—Nos. 24-26. Heads of Apollo at Clazomenae. 

Ill. A.—27. | Fig. 10.) The splendid portrait of a Persian Satrap 
(Tissaphernes ?), executed by a Greek artist, possibly at Old 
Smyrna or Colophon. 


Fig. 11. Amphipolis. Tetradrachm. 424-358 zB. o, 


III. A.—Nos. 28, 29. Issued by Samos and Ephesus in league 
with Cnidus, Iasus and Byzantium. After the defeat of the 
Spartans by Conon in 394 z.c. these cities joined in an anti- 
Spartan league of which the coins (bearing a common type and 
legend) furnish the only record. 

III. B.—No. 4. Head of Hermes on a tetradrachm of Aenus in 
Thrace. 

III. B.—Nos. 7, 8, Heads of Apollo on tetradrachms of 
Amphipolis in Macedon. [ Fig. 11]. 
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III. B—No. 29. Head of bearded Dionysus, on a coin of 
Thebes. 

III. C.—Nos. 20 and 22. Heads of Hera Lakinia, on coins of 
Croton and Pandosia, in Southern Italy. [Fig. 12. | 


III. C.—No. 25. Head of Apollo on a coin of Catana in Sicily. 

III. C.—Nos, 28-31. Heads of Arethusa and of Athena, on 
decadrachms [ Fig. 13] and tetradrachms of Syracuse. 

III. C.—No. 44. Head of Zeus Ammon at Cyrene. 


Among the more remarkable reverse-types are :— 


III. B.—No. 37. Seated figure of Pan, on a coin of Arcadia. 

Ili. C.—No. 20. Seated Herakles, on a coin of Croton. 
_ ILI. C.—No. 22. Seated figure of Pan, on a coin of Pandosia. 
| Fig. 12. | 

III. C.—Nos. 28-30. The magnificent racing Quadriga, on 
the well-known Syracusan coins. [Fig. 138.] The panoply set 
out below the chariot represents the armour captured from the 
Athenians and given as prizes in the festivals by which the 
Syracusans commemorated the defeat of the Athenian Expedition. 


Fig. 18. Syracuse. Decadrachm, Circ. 400 8. c. 


In this period it is not uncommon to find at certain cities, 
especially in Sicily, the name of the engraver in minute characters, 
either in the field of the coin, or on some portion of the type 
(design). Thus on No. 29, the signature of the engraver Kimon 
is seen on the belly of the dolphin beneath the head of Arethusa, 
and on No. 28 [Fig. 13], that of Euaenetus, beneath the head of 
the nymph, at the edge of the field. 
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CASE 4. PERIOD IV. LATER FINE ART 
336-280 B. Cc. 


The age of Alexander and of the Diadochi is marked by a very 
general cessation throughout Greece of the issue of money by 
autonomous states. There are, however, numerous exceptions. 


The heads on the coins of this age are remarkable for their 
expression of feeling. The eye is generally deeply set, and the 
brows strongly marked. Portraiture which, with such rare excep- 


Fig. 14. Lysimachus of Thrace, with head of Alexander, 306-281 B.c. 


tions as the heads of Tissaphernes (III. A. No. 27, Fig. 10), of 
Pharnabazus(Case 7, No. 4),and of the ‘unknown general’ at Cyzicus 
(Case 7, No. 3), has hitherto been confined to suggesting charac- 
teristics of individuals under the features of the conventional deities, 
now begins to claim an independent position among coin-types. 
At first the subject tends to be idealized, and is invested with some 
attribute of divinity, e.g. Alexander the Great with the horns of 


VILY 4, 


Fig. 15. Demetrius Poliorcetes. 306-286 z. c. 


the Egyptian ram-god Ammon on coins of Lysimachus (IV. A. 
Nos. 18, 19; B. Nos. 19, 20; Fig. 14), or Demetrius Poliorcetes 
with the bull’s horns (IV B. Nos. 15, 16, Fig.15); but the realistic 
head of Ptolemy Soter (IV. A. No. 22, Fig. 16), though even he 
cannot dispense with the aegis of Zeus, looks forward to the 
frankly human portraits of such later Hellenistic rulers as 
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Philetaerus of Pergamum (V. A. No. 9) or Antiochus I of Syria 
(V. A. No. 18). 

A frequent reverse-type is a seated figure, the general aspect 
and pose of which is borrowed more or less directly from the seated 
figure of Zeus holding an eagle on the money of Alexander 


(IV. A. No. 8, cf Fig. 14). 
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Fig. 16. Ptolemy I cf Egypt. 305-284 s.c. 


CASE 5. PERIOD V. DECLINE OF ART 
280-190 B. c. 


During the third century, the age of the Epigoni, the coinage 
throughout Asia is almost exclusively regal, either in reality or 
in appearance, for many even of those cities which preserved their 
autonomy issued their coins in the name of Alexander, and with 
the types of his money. The coins of this period are especially 
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Fig. 17. Hiero II of Syracuse. 275-216 B.c. 


remarkable as presenting a series of portraits of the Kings of 
Egypt, Syria, Bactria, Pontus, Bithynia, Pergamum, Macedon, 
and Sicily, of very great historical value, such as that of Hiero IL 
of Syracuse and his queen Philistis (V. C. Nos. 82, 33, Figs. 17, 18). 

It will be seen that after 268 5.c., when the Roman silver 
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coinage begins,! the money of nearly all the rest of Italy subject 
to Rome ceases. The series of Tarentum survives until cire. 
210 B.c. (V. 0. Nos. 14-16.) 
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Fig, 18. Philistis, Queen of Syracuse. 275-216 B.c. 


CASE 6. PERIOD VI. CONTINUED DECLINE 
OF ART 
190-100 B. c. 


After the great defeat of Antiochus by the Romans, 190 B.c., 
many cities in Western Asia, hitherto subject to him, regained 
their freedom and the right of coining money. Among these were 
Lampsacus (VI. A. No. 8); Alexandria Troas (VI. A. No. 11), the 
type of which is Apollo Smintheus, the slayer of rats and mice ; 
Ilium (VI. A. No. 12), type—Athena Ilias, holding spindle and 
spear; Tenedos, Cyme, Myrina, Erythrae, Heraclea, Lebedus, 
Magnesia, Smyrna, Perga, &&. VI. A. No. 10 shows a ‘cisto- 
phorus’ of Pergamum, so named from its type, the sacred chest 


} \ 
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ig. 19. Perseus of Macedon, 178-168 B.c. 


of Bacchus. Coins of these types appear to have been first minted 
at Ephesus, but soon various cities adopted the same types, their 
issues only being distinguishable by mint-marks, and the cisto- 
phori became a sort of federal coinage for Western Asia Minor 
during the second and first centuries B.c., and are frequently 
mentioned in ancient records. 

Among the other coins of the second century B.c., the later 
Athenian tetradrachms (VI. B. Nos. 28, 24) are historically the 


‘For the rise of the Roman coinage. see pp. 33 ff. 
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most important, forming, as they did, the chief silver currency of 
the ancient world. Their popularity is attested by the imitations 
of them issued from Cretan cities such as Gortyna and Priansus 
(VI. B. Nos. 32, 34). 

Artistically speaking, portraiture is the most satisfactory phase 
of this period ; witness the fine heads of Orophernes of Cappadocia 
(VI. A. No. 23) and of Perseus, king of Macedon (VI. B. No. 9, 
Fig. 19). 


CASE 6. PERIOD VII. FURTHER DECLINE 
OF ART 


100-1 B. c. 


On the money of this century we may trace the rapid extension 
of the Roman power in every direction. In Egypt the series of 
the Ptolemies ends with the coins of the famous Cleopatra. The 
best portrait exhibited of this queen is, however, to be found on 
a coin of Ascalon (VII. A. No. 19, Fig. 20). The head of the 


Fig. 20. Cleopatra. Struck at Ascalon. 50-49 B. c. 


Fig. 21. Mithradates VI of Pontus. 76-75 B.C. 


great Mithradates is also represented on a magnificent tetradrachm 
(VII. A. No. 2, Fig. 21). In point of style, the coins of the whole 
of this century exhibit a marked decline. Those struck in Asia 
maintain to the last their superiority, and are not without artistic 
merit, especially in portraiture. 
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CASE 7. (1) RECENT ACQUISITIONS 


Among the most important recent acquisitions exhibited in 
this case attention may be drawn to the following :— 

No. 1. Unique electrum stater of Phocaea with the canting 
type of a seal (phoca), of the first half of the sixth century B.c. 

No. 8 (Pl. 1, No. 1). Electrum stater of Cyzicus, of the early 
fourth century B.c., bearing the portrait of an old and bald-headed 
man. This is one of the earliest portraits on Greek coins 
(see p. 22), and the realistic treatment is specially remarkable at 
such a period. The identity of the subject is uncertain ; Conon 
and other Athenian generals have been suggested. 

Nos. 5-10 (Pl. 1, Nos. 2,3). Staters of Lampsacus of the fourth 
century z.c. (for others see p. 20) further illustrating the extra- 
ordinary richness and variety of the series. 

No. 11 (Pl. 1, No. 4). Electrum stater of Mytilene. From 
early times Mytilene and Phocaea appear to have used a common 
currency of staters and sixths of staters, and an inscription tells 
us that early in the fourth century they further regulated by treaty 
the issue of this coinage, which was to be struck in either city in 
alternate years. Examples of the smaller coins are common 
(see III. A. 9-13), but this is the only specimen of the staters which 
has so far been found. ’ 

No. 13. Stater of Smyrna. Smyrna was destroyed by the 
Lydians in the early part of the sixth century, and we do not hear 
of it again in history until it was refounded nearly three centuries 
later by one of the generals of Alexander the Great. This coin, the 
art of which is characteristic of the early fourth century, shows 
that a previous attempt at restoration was made during that period, 
most probably in 394 B.c., when the Spartan power in Asia Minor 
was broken at the battle of Cnidus (see p. 20). 

No. 14 (Pl. 1, No. 5). Stater of Cnidus of the early third 
century B.c. The head of Aphrodite on the obverse was doubtless 
inspired by the famous statue of that goddess which Praxiteles 
made for Cnidus. 

No. 17. Aphrodisias in Cilicia. Stater of first half of fourth 
century B.c., remarkable for the care and beauty of its workman- 
ship and the interest of its types. On the one side is Aphrodite 
(not, as usual, naked), seated between two sphinxes and smelling a 
flower, her headdress, &c., and her posture showing how strong 
was the influence of Oriental conceptions in this outlying part of 
the Greek world. On the other side stands the armed Athena 
Parthenos, holding in her right hand a Victory, which rests on an 
olive stock, a close and perhaps the earliest reproduction of the 
type created by Pheidias for his famous statue of gold and ivory 
in the Parthenon. 

No. 25. Thracian Chersonese. Attic tetradrachm. This, as 
its style indicates, was struck about 500 3.¢., and from the weight 
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and the characteristic type of Athena we may safely conclude that 
it was issued by the great Miltiades, the victor of Marathon, before 
oe left the Chersonese, of which he had been the hereditary 
ruler, 

Nos. 28, 29 (Pl. 1, No. 6). Peparethus. For some unknown 
reason this little island off the coast of Thessaly appears to have 
risen to commercial importance for a brief period towards the close 
of the sixth century, when it issued a coinage remarkable for the 
variety and interest of its types. The running figure on No. 28, 
with wings at ankle and shoulder and a victor’s wreath in either 
hand, may be a personification of ‘Agon’, the spirit of the athletic 
contest. 

No. 32. Athens. This is the only gold Athenian coin minted 
after the fourth century B.c. It bears the name of Mithradates 
the Great, King of Pontus (with his badge—a star between two 
crescents), and of Aristion, who acted as his agent at Athens, and 
we can thus date it to the year 87-6 8.c., when Mithradates was 
engaged in his great struggle with Rome and had induced Athens 
among other Greek cities to take his side. The metal used is the 
measure of his financial necessities. 

No. 33 (Pl. 1, No. 7). Achaean League. This unique stater of 
the first half of the fourth century B.c. tells us what we otherwise 
should not have guessed, that an Achaean confederation was in 
existence a hundred years before the organization of the Achaean 
League as it is known to history. Demeter and Zeus, the two 
deities represented, are probably Demeter Panachaea and Zeus 
Amarius, whose shrines in the city of Aegium were the religious 
centres of the later League. 

No. 38. (Pl. 1, No. 8). Sybrita. Stater of about 400 zB. c. with 
the heads of Hermes and Dionysus, remarkable for their high relief. 

No. 89. Melos. The pomegranate (melon) is the canting type 
of Melos. The ‘triskeles’— three human legs joined together in 
a disk bearing a star—is a symbol of the sungod. Our knowledge 
of the coinage of Melos has been greatly increased by the recent 
discovery of a hoard (of which this coin was one) probably buried 
in 416 B.c., when the city was sacked by the Athenians. The 
number and variety of the new types contained in it go to show 
that this island may claim a greater commercial importance than 
had hitherto been attributed to it. 

No. 40 (Pl. 1, No. 9). Tarentum. The picturesque reverse 
type of this gold stater shows Taras, the mythical founder and 
personification of the city, conceived as a little boy, running with 
hands outstretched in entreaty to his father Poseidon, who is 
seated with trident in hand. The Tarentines appealed to their 
mother-city Sparta (in whose territory at Taenarum Poseidon was 
at home) for help against the barbarians, with the result that aid 
was sent in 338. It has been thought that this occasion is 
reflected in the types of the coin, which, however, seems rather 
too early in style. 
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No. 46 (Pl. 1, No. 10). Himera. A splendid tetradrachm of 
transitional style, showing the nymph Himera with her name 
written beside her; on the other side the bearded driver of the 
chariot is also named, Pelops, who according to the myth raced 
with Oenomaus for his daughter Hippodameia. It is possible 
that there was a local cult of the hero at Himera, or, since Pelops 
was especially revered as the second founder of the Olympian games, 
the type may have been adopted asa thank-offering for Himeraean 
victories there. 

No. 47. Hispano-Punice. One of a series struck after the First 
Punic War by the Barcid family (to which Hannibal belonged) 
in Spain. Melqarth was equated to the Greek Heracles, and here 
he carries a club on his shoulder ; his features with the hooked 
nose and prominent frontal bone show a mixture of Semitic and 
native African traits. The elephant’s large ears mark him as 
being of the African species which in modern times it has been 
thought impossible to domesticate. 


CASE 7. (ii) PRE-IMPERIAL BRONZE COINS 


The Greeks in general from the earliest times used gold, electrum, 
and silver as their natural metallic medium of exchange. Hence we 
find practically no bronze money before the close of the fifth 
century B.c., long after the first introduction of coinage, and even 
so, most Greek bronze coins were ‘tokens ’— that is to say that 
like our modern copper and silver coins their intrinsic value as 
metal was very much below the value for which they passed 
current. Among the earliest to be issued were the coins of Olbia 
(No. 14), Gela (Nos. 15, 25-6), Himera (No. 27), and the tiny pieces 
of Athens (too small to exhibit here) called collybi, all of which 
date from the later part of the fifth century. In Greece proper 
and Asia Minor bronze coins were usually of small size and 
played a part of subsidiary though increasing importance down to 
the period of Roman dominion. It is on the outskirts of the 
Hellenic world, where the Greeks came into contact with peoples 
who naturally used bronze as their metallic medium, that we find 
them first issuing bronze coins. Especially was this the case in 
Italy and Sicily, where the pound of bronze (libra, litra) was firmly 
established as the native unit of value. (See pp. 33 f.) Some of 
the earlier of such Greek bronze issues show clearly their 
dependence on native conceptions (e.g. No. 20 of Thurii, No. 22 
of Adranum, Nos. 29-31, Pl. 1, No. 11, of Syracuse) ; their size is 
such that their intrinsic value would be by no means negligible, 
and they often (e.g. No. 27 of Himera) bear marks of value show- 
ing that they are fractions of the local pound of bronze. Similarly 
with the very interesting piece No. 14, from another distant corner 
of the Greek world, Olbia on the Black Sea. Instead of being 
struck from dies like other Greek coins, it is cast in a mould like 
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the native Italian bronze pieces called aes grave (see p. 33), and its 
intrinsic value must have been considerable. Again in Africa, at 
Carthage, in the Cyrenaica, and especially in Egypt under the 
Ptolemies (No. 8), where we know from documents that bronze 
was a recognized medium of exchange, we also find large and 
heavy coins. 

A few notes may be added. 

No. 1 of Amisus was struck in the reign of Mithradates the 
Great. The head is probably that of Lycasto, an Amazon and the 
reputed founder of the city ; the wolf-skin will then be an allusion 
to her name (‘ she-wolf’). 

No. 7-—Kingdom of Syria; one of a series issued by Antiochus 
IV, to commemorate his conquest of Egypt in 170 8.c. A glance 
at No. 8 shows it to be a close copy of the Egyptian coinage. 

Pharos (No. 17). This island in the Adriatic was colonized 
by Dionysius the tyrant of Syracuse in the early fourth century, 
and its coins bear a strong resemblance to contemporary Sicilian 
coins (e.g. Nos. 30-1 of Syracuse). 

Syracuse (Nos. 380-1). The type of Zeus Eleutherios, ‘the 
Liberator’, was adopted when in 345 z.c. the Syracusans with the 
guidance of Timoleon re-established a free democracy. 


CASE 8. (i) IMPERIAL TIMES 


The bronze coinage of the provincial cities under the Roman 
Empire resembles the imperial issues in appearance and general 
characteristics. In the West it ceases after Caligula (a.p. 41), but 
it is very plentiful in Asia Minor and the rich provinces of the 
East, where coins continued to be issued down to the reign of 
Tacitus (A. p. 275-6). In many, probably in most cities, coinage does 
not seem to have been issued continuously, but on occasions such 
as a visit of the emperor or the arrival of the provincial governor, 
or still more often to serve the needs of the regularly recurrent 
festivals, athletic and other, which formed so large a part of civic 
life in the provinces. The art of many of the early pieces, 
especially those struck in the province of Asia, will bear com- 
parison in portraiture as well as in reverse types with the finest 
productions of the Roman mint (cp. No. 1 Marcianopolis, 
No. 7, 8 Perinthus, No. 26 Cyzicus, No. 383 Mytilene). The types 
are very varied and often of great interest, frequently illustrating 
details of local topography, mythology, religion, or civic life. 
Examples of the first may be seen in the picture of the great gate 
at Augusta Trajana in Thrace (No. 3), the bridge over the Maeander 
on a coin of Antioch in Caria (No. 20), the mountains Argaeus at 
Caesarea in Cappadocia and Gerizim at Neapolis in Samaria 
(Nos. 46, 54), Isis Pharia and the great lighthouse of Alexandria 
(No. 58, Pl. 1, No.13). As illustrations of mythology may be 
mentioned the coin of Bizya (No. 4), showing Diomede advancing 
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with sealing ladder against the walls of Troy ; No. 10 of Athens, 
Theseus raising the stone beneath which he found the sword and 
sandals of his father Aegeus; No. 13, of Tegea, with Atalanta slaying 
the Calydonian boar ; No. 17, of Abydus, with Leander swimming 
the Hellespont to Hero in her tower; No. 40 of Sardes, Hades 
carrying off Persephone to the underworld. A myth of whose 
details we are not informed must also be the subject in No. 48 of 
Myra, which shows the idol of the local nature goddess in a tree 
attacked by two men with double axes and defended by snakes. 
Religion is illustrated by the frequent representations of temples 
and precincts, and of statues of divinities. Thus we find the 
temple of the imperial cult on a coin of the province of Bithynia 
(No. 14), the precinet of the Paphian Aphrodite (No. 49), showing 
the fetish stone and the two sacred pillars with doves on top, 
another precinct at Byblus (No. 50), also showing a conical fetish 
stone, the temple of Emisa (No. 52), showing Elagabal, the sacred 
stone connected with the imperial family of the Severi. The 
statues of divinities reproduced are sometimes primitive idols such 
as the Athena of the Brazen House at Sparta (No. 12), Zeus 
Labraundeus with the double axe at Mylasa (No. 32), or the various 
forms of the great Asiatic nature goddess, Artemis of the Ephesians 
(No. 27, Pl. 1, No. 12), or a similar deity at Neapolis in Samaria 
(No. 53), the Artemis of Perga (No. 44) and the Syrian goddess of 
Caesarea Arca(No. 51); but often we find representations of statues 
of high artistic merit, of which we only possess more or less 
incomplete copies or even no copies at all: No. 33 of Mytilene and 
No. 36 of Philadelphia with Demeter and Aphrodite may well 
have been such. In these cases the coins may be of great im- 
portance for the history of art. Other types refer to the various 
agonistic festivals ; on No, 6 of Perinthus we see the athlete with 
the palm of victory and his prize (a tripod) under his arm; in 
No. 48 of Corycus in Cilicia, Dionysus contemplates a tripod on 
which stands the ungainly crown (in this case inscribed with the 
characteristic title of the games) which was also among the prizes. 
Such agonistic types became increasingly common throughout the 
third century, until, in the last period of the coinage, they 
completely held the field. i 


CASE 8. (ii) COINS ILLUSTRATING THE BIBLE 


The lower portion of Case 8 contains a selection of Jewish and 
other coins illustrating the Bible. 

The first native coinage of the Jews dates from the second century 
before the Christian era. From a much earlier period, however, 
the precious metals had been in use in Palestine as media of 
exchange, first in the form of ingots, &¢., to which, in buying and 
selling, the test of the balance had generally to be applied, and 
afterwards as coins, 7. ¢. pieces of metal bearing the stamp of the 
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State as a guarantee that they were of a fixed weight and fineness. 
The first coined money that circulated among the Jews consisted 
of the gold daries (Case I. A. No. 17, Fig. 2) and silver sigli of Persia, 
and (from the fifth century x.c.) of the tetradrachms, &c., of Tyre 
and other commercial cities of Phoenicia and possibly of Philistia ; 
an interesting coin in the latter series shows a winged figure seated 
in a car and described as ‘ Jahve’ (No.1). The coins of the Greek 
kings of Egypt (Fig. 16) and Syria also for a long time supplied 
part of the currency of the Jewish people. 

The Shekel mentioned in Hebrew literature is a weight, and not 
coined money ; even the sacred tribute to the Temple had to be 
discharged in foreign coins, and no Hebrew shekels were minted 
hefore the period of the First Revolt against the Romans in a.p. 
66 (see below). The first coins of the Jewish nation (No. 2) were 
struck in bronze under the Hasmonaean dynasty, probably by 
Simon the Maccabee himself in exercise of the right of coinage 
granted to him by Antiochus VIT in 139-8 8.c. They are inscribed 


Vig. 22. Jerusalem.—Shekel. First Revolt against Rome, a. p. 66-70. 


in old Hebrew ‘In the fourth year, one half (or one quarter)’ on 
the one side, and on the other ‘the redemption of Zion’; and the 
types are a citron between two bundles of twigs, and a palm-tree. 
His son and successor John Hyrcanus (1385-106 B.c.) also issued 
bronze coins, on which the name of ‘John the High Priest’ appears 
in Hebrew with the type of a double cornucopiae. Bronze coins 
of a somewhat similar character were issued by Alexander Jannaeus. 
Herod the Great and his family also issued numerous coins bearing 
inscriptions in Greek (not in Hebrew) and foreign devices, such as 
the tripod, borrowed from Greek sources (Nos. 3-6, 11). All these 
pieces are in bronze, for the principal currency in Palestine under 
Augustus and the earlier Roman emperors consisted of Roman auret 
(No. 14, ef Fig. 25) and denarii (No. 8), and of the silver coins of 
Antioch and Tyre. Bronze coins were also issued by Pontius 
Pilate (No. 10) and the other Roman Procurators of Judaea, who 
held office between a.p. 6 and A.p. 66. 

The first Revolt of the Jews began under Nero in a.p. 66, and 
culminated in the year a.p. 70 in the destruction of Jerusalem 
and its Temple by Titus. Recent research has shown that to these 
yeirs must be assigned the interesting silver shekels (No. 12, 
Fig. 22) formerly ascribed to Simon the Maccabee. These coins are 
inseribed with the words ‘Shekel (or Half-Shekel) of Israel’ and on 
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the reverse, ‘Jerusalem the Holy’. The types are a chalice and a 
lily. They are dated in years 1-5, the specimen here illustrated 
being of the second year. The weight of the shekel is about 220 
grains Troy. : , 

The legends and devices of the coins of Vespasian and Titus 
(Nos. 13-15, ¢7f. 16) commemorate the unhappy fate of ‘Judaea 
capta’, The next, which was also the final, issue of Jewish money 
did not take place till the reign of Hadrian during what is known 
as the Second Revolt of the Jews, a.p. 182-135. The leaders of 
this movement, as made known to us from the inscriptions on their 
coins, were ‘Simeon, Nasi (or Prince) of Israel ’—identical no 
doubt with Simon bar-Cochba (‘Son of the star’)—and ‘ Hleazar 
the (high) priest’. Their coins were in bronze and in silver, but 
for their silver issues (No, 17) they utilized the coins of Rome, 
Antioch, and Caesarea in Cappadocia, restamping them with their 
own devices and legends, which, however, frequently fail to 
obliterate entirely the original types. 

Some names of coins interesting to us from their occurrence in 
the Gospels must be briefly mentioned. The Greek word denarion 
translated ‘Penny —a better equivalent would be ‘ Shilling ’— 
denotes the current Roman denarius. A specimen struck by 
Tiberius is here shown (No, 8). The ‘Piece of Money’ (stater) 
was a tetradrachm of Antioch (No. 7) or perhaps a tetradrachm of 
Tyre. The ‘thirty pieces of silver’ were similar tetradrachms. 
The ‘Widow’s Mite’ (Lepton) must be looked for in one of the 
small bronze coins of the Hasmonaean and Herodian rulers, such 
as No. 4, The Assarion (Matt. x .29; Luke xii. 6), translated 
‘Farthing’, was probably a bronze coin of Antioch (No. 9). The 
Kodrantes (also translated ‘ Farthing’) is mentioned in Mark xii. 
42 as the equivalent of two mites (lepta: compare Matt. v. 26). 
It has been thought to be one of the small bronze coins of the 
Procurators, such as No. 10. But it may be doubted whether it 
was the actual name of a coin circulating in Palestine in the life- 
time of Christ. 

[For fuller information reference should be made to the article 
‘Money *, by Prof. A. R. 8. Kennedy in Hastings’s Dictionary of 
the Bible; to Th, Reinach’s Jewish Coins, 1903; and to the British 
Museum Catalogue of the Greek Coins of Palestine, 1914), 
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CASE 9. ROMAN AND ITALIAN HEAVY BRONZE 


fourth to third century B c, 


_ Tue earliest medium of exchange in Central Italy consisted of 
irregular lumps of bronze (Aes Rude), which must have passed 
by weight and not by tale. It was not till about 335 p.c. that 
heavy cast pieces of bronze (Aes Grave) of circular form with 
obverse and reverse type were issued. The oblong bricks or 
bars, sometimes bearing only a herring-bone pattern or some 
other simple design, sometimes definite types on both sides (Aes 
signatum: Nos. 1, 2, 21) are an unexplained puzzle. Some have 
seen in them multiples of the as, others medallions ; probably 


Fig. 23. Roman‘ As.’ Circ, 335 B.c. 


they were only used as money in certain forms of ceremonial, 
as for example the legal purchase ‘ per aes et libram’. 

The earliest series of bronze ranged from the as to the uncia, 
the as being struck at the nominal weight of a pound. The 
pound in use was the Osco-Latin pound (273} grammes) of 12 
ounces. 

The As (No. 3, Fig. 23), the unit, has 

obv. Head of Janus, rev. Prow. I 
The Semis (No. 4), 4, has obv. Head of Jupiter, rev. Prow. 
The Triens (No. 5), 4, has obv. Head of Minerva, rev. Prow. + +++ 
The Quadrans (No. 6), 1, has obv. Head of Hercules, rev. Prow. «+ + 
The Sextans (No. 7), 4, has obv. Head of Mercury, rev. Prow. « - 
The Uncia (No. 8), 34, has obv. Head of Roma, rev. Prow, - 


Cc 
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The weight of the as gradually declined until in 268 B.C. it 
was actually fixed at Ath lb.: the sextantal as. It is probable 
that earlier, in 286 x.c., the weight had temporarily been fixed 
at 4 1b. The Osco-Latin pound was abandoned and the heavier 
new Roman pound of 327 grammes introduced, certainly by 268, 
and probably as early as 286 x.c. In the Sextantal series the 
denominations from the triens downwards were struck (see Case 
10) while cast pieces of ten, three and two asses were added 
(Nos. 9-11). f 

‘Aes Grave’ was not peculiar to Rome but was shared with 
her by a number of Italian communities. The Romano-Cam- 
panian series, though cast for local circulation, were certainly 
under Roman control. The types here are various. No. 14 
shows an as with head of Roma helmeted to right on obverse 
and to left on reverse and No. 15 an as with head of Apollo 
to right on obverse and to left on reverse, Nos. 16 and 17 show 
trientes with types, horse’s head to right, horse’s head to left 
and dolphin and thunderbolt ; No. 18, a sextans, has a shell 
on obverse and reverse. Other coinages are quite independent 
of Rome, as for example those of Cales in Campania, Hatria in 
Cispadane Gaul, Tuder in Umbria, Tarquinii in Etruria and 
Luceria in Apulia. 

The types of these coinages are often curious and interesting, 
as for example the Silenus-head and dog of the as of Hatria (25), 
the boar and spear-head of the as of Tarquinii (No. 28), or 
the frog and anchor of the sextans of Tuder (No. 23). 

The oval quadrans (No. 24) is Umbrian in origin while the 
wheel types (as, No. 26,—semis, No. 27), belong to Etruria. 
These coinages all belong to the period just before and after 
300 B.c.; in all, the as normally started at the weight of a pound, 
but different pounds were in use in different parts of Italy. 


CASES 10-11. ROMAN REPUBLICAN SILVER, BRONZE 
AND GOLD 


The silver coinage of Rome started in the year 268 x.c. in 
three denominations —denarius (No. 2, Fig. 24), quinarius 
(No. 3) and sestertius (No. 4), equivalent to 10, 5 and 23 asses 
of the sextantal standard respectively. Prior to this date Rome 
had issued silver in Campania, and the influence of the Greek 
art of that land is seen on the earliest Roman coins. In 217'B.c. 
the denarius was reduced in weight and was equated to 16 asses 
of the Uncial standard (see below). The Victoriate (Novs382): 
equivalent to 3 of the denarius, took its name from the Victory 
of its reverse. It was issued mainly towards the end of the 
third century, for foreign trade, not for home circulation. The 
quinarius and sestertius early went out of use but were revived 
under the later Republic. The restored quinarius (Nos. 76, 77) 
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kept its own value (3 denarius) but took over the Victory reverse 
of the victoriate. 

The types of the Roman denarius,—obverse Head of Rome, 
reverse Dioscuri riding—remained constant for nearly a century. 
The chariot, —quadriga or biga, driven by Jupiter, Victory, Luna, 
&c.,—came in as a variant of the reverse about 175 z.c. (Nos. 37, 
52, &c., Pl. 2, No. 2). Not till some forty years later did the 
head of Roma begin to be replaced by other divinities on the 
obverse, The moneyers in charge of the coinage for a long time 
were only allowed or required to place their symbols and then 
their names, often abbreviated, on the coins. But in an ever- 
increasing measure from about 100 B.c. onwards, references to 
their family history invade the coinage and supply a wealth of 
interesting historical and archaeological scenes (cf. No. 196, Pl. 
2, No. 4, the Aqua Marcia). Allusions to contemporary events 
are less common; the most famous is that of the denarius of 


Fig. 24. Roman Denarius. Circ. 268 B. c. 


Brutus to the murder of Julius Caesar (EID. MAR., No. 238, 
Pl. 2, No. 6). The first portrait of a living man on a Roman 
denarius is that of Julius Caesar (No. 230, Pl. 2, No. 5); after 
his time portraits became more and more common. 

The series is arranged chronologically and extends into the reign 
of Augustus, including the last moneyers whose names appear on 
Roman silver (No. 286, &c.) 

The bronze coinage continues the ‘Aes grave’ of Case 9. We 
have first the smaller denominations of the Sextantal series, the 
triens down to the quartuncia (Nos. 5-10),—struck, not cast. 
A little later, as the as still tended to fall, it too was struck. 
A series from as to semuncia of circa 250 B.c. is shown (Nos. 
11-17). In 217 3.c. the as was reduced to jth lb.—the Unceial 
standard ; semis to uncia of this series are shown (Nos, 24-29). 
The final reduction of the as to 4 ounce took place in 89 B.c.; 
Nos. 114-119 show as to uncia of this series. The main feature 
of this coinage is the rigid conservatism governing its types. 

The gold coinage of Rome is of far later date than the silver 
and bronze. The earliest issues were all of an exceptional 
character and were largely struck outside Rome. A stater struck 
by Roman authority for Campania (No. 1) probably belongs 
to the period of the ‘Aes Grave’. The interesting pieces 
of 60, 40 and 20 sestertii (Nos. 19-21, Pl. 2, No. 1), with obv. 
Head of Mars and rey. Eagle, were struck either at the end of 
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the first Punic War in 241 p.c. or at the beginning of the second, 
217 p.c. A Campanian stater of pale gold (No. 31) probably 
belongs to the time of the Hannibalic occupation. — After an 
interval of over a century gold was again struck—this time by 
Sulla on his Eastern campaigns (Nos. 136, 137, 141, Pl. 2, No. 3). 
No. 203 shows the first aureus struck in Rome—by order of 
Julius Caesar. From this coinage in gold the great imperial 
coinage of aurei is derived. 


CASES 12-13. ROMAN IMPERIAL GOLD AND 
SILVER 


The Roman aurei, taken over by Augustus from the late 
Republie and struck by him and his successors (Fig. 25) for 


Fig. 25. Aureus of Tiberius. a, p. 14-37 


centuries, form one of the great gold coinages of the world. The 
solidus of Constantine (No. 112) and later rulers is only a light 
aureus ; and so we have a coinage that may be considered con- 
tinuous extending from before the birth of Christ till nearly the 
date of the fall of Constantinople. It had no rivals in its own 
time (apart from the rare Sassanian gold of the third century 
onward) until the introduction of the Arabic dinar in the seventh 
century and the gold florin (Fiorino d’oro) at Florence in the 
thirteenth century. In size and general appearance the aureus 
seems strangely modern if we contrast it with the flat, thin, 
ornamental pieces of the Middle Ages. 

The great feature of the series is the portrait of the Emperor 
on the obverse—executed at first with great art and mastery, 
usually in a spirit of realism. The quality of the work falls 
away in the third century (but compare the portrait of Aurelian, 
No. 36, Pl. 2, No. 11), and in the fourth becomes painfully 
monotonous and formal. The Byzantine solidi (Fig. 26) continue 
the style of the late Roman; but within the limits of its con- 
ventions Byzantine art could reach greatness, and attained a 
high level of achievement in the eighth and again in the eleventh 
century (cp. Nos. 178, 201, Fig. 26). 

The reverse types are of less artistic value but of great variety 
and interest, including buildings and historical scenes as well 
as the more ordinary gods and personifications. Such are the 
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Forum Traianum (No. 24, Pl. 2, No. 9) and the imposition of 
a king on the Armenians by Lucius Verus (No. 36, Pl. 2, No. 10). 
The advent of Christianity is seen in the ‘labarum’ (a standard 
with the Christian monogram £) held by Constantius II (No. 117, 
oe 2, No. rr A unique coin of Olybrius (No. 150, Pl. 2, No. 13, 
shows us the cross as reverse t 1 ‘iki 
oF De ype, with the striking legend 
A few denarii fill in gaps in the series of Emperors. As a 
general rule the denarii of the Empire follow the aurei in types. 
They were tariffed at 25 to the aureus. 
The lower part of Case 13 contains a few examples of the 


Fig. 26. Byzantine Solidus. Michael IV. A. pv. 1034-1041 


coinage of the sub-Byzantine empires (such as Nicaea and 
Trebizond), and of the barbarian peoples of the fifth, sixth and 
seventh centuries. 


CASES 14-16. ROMAN IMPERIAL COINAGE. 
BRASS, &c. 


What has already been said about the types of the gold coins of 
the Roman Empire applies equally to the brass and copper coins, 
which were issued by the authority of the Senate, and are easily 
distinguishable by the letters 8.C. (Senatus Consulto). A repre- 
sentative selection of the finest of these coins (many of which are 
from the Wigan Cabinet) (see above, p. 10), and of some of the 
Imperial medallions is exhibited in Cases 14-16. 

The so-called ‘large and middle brass’ pieces were made of a 
bright yellow brass called orichalewm. The large brass coins were 
current as sestertii at the rate of 4 to 1 silver denarius, and the 
middle brass (orichaleum and copper), as dupondii and asses, or 
pieces of 2 and 1 asses. The quadrans (% as) was usually of red 
copper, the semis (4 as) of yellow brass. The legends on the 
coins of the Imperial period frequently serve to fix the exact year 
of issue, as they record from year to year how many times the 
Tribunician Power (Tribunicia Potestas) had been conferred upon 
the Emperor. The formula is TR. POT. or TR . P. followed by 
a numeral—thus, TR. P. XIII. Coins such as these which can 
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be exactly dated may be, and often are, historically of the highest 
importance. A good example of the interesting historical type is 
the sestertius of Nerva, No. 27, (Pl. 2, No. 8) celebrating the 
remission of the expenses of the state-post to Italy. The portraits 
on the sestertii are often fine, e.g. that of Galba, No, 16, 
Plea NOww/ 


In addition to the sestertius and its divisions there are also 


larger pieces (now called medallions). These probably served the 
same purpose as medals in the present day. As they are not 


marked with the letters S.C. they were seemingly not intended to 
pass current as coins lke the sestertii, &c. 
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Fig. 27. ‘ Medallion’ of Faustina I. a. p. 138-141 
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_ The workmanship of these medallions is appreciably finer and 
in higher relief than that of the sestertii, and their types are 
usually of a less conventional character, and often distinctly 
referable to the Emperor and to members of the Imperial family. 
It has therefore been suggested that the ‘medallions’ may have 
been intended for presentation on special occasions as honorary 
rewards, given in the name of the Emperor. [Fig. 27. | 

This brass and copper coinage declined in quality and style 
during the third century and is only represented after Aurelian 
by medallions of a few conventional reverse types. 


iI. GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


(i) CASE17. EARLY BRITISH COINAGE AND 
ROMAN COINAGE RELATING TO BRITAIN 


THE earliest coinage of Britain dates back to about the middle 
of the second century before Christ. It consists of gold and silver, 
often very heavily alloyed, copper and bronze—the gold forming a 
large percentage of the whole. The types are at first monotonous, 
and aim at little beyond copying with ever-decreasing fidelity 
the Gallic copies of the gold stater of Philip of Macedon, with obv. 
Head of Apollo laureate r., rev. Biga r. (see Case 8, No. B17). In 
the end the types disappear almost entirely in a medley of pellets, 
lines and whorls (Nos. 3-5, 10). At a later period more variety 
appears, especially on the small copper coins ; we find the sphinx 
(No. 37), Hercules (No. 38), a centaur playing pipes (No. 40), 
Jupiter Ammon (No. 44), a bull (No. 42), and a boar (No. 89). 
Here—and even more so in the heads of the obverses (Nos. 37, 40, 
42, 43, 45)—-Roman influence can definitely be traced. A large 
part of the coinage is uninscribed and can only be attributed on 
the collective evidence of many finds; coins are shown of the 
South-Eastern district (Nos. 1-3), the Western (No. 4), the 
Northern (Nos. 50, 51), the Channel Islands (Nos. 17-19). The 
remainder of the coins bear the names of various kings or princes, 
some of whom are known to history. The most famous is 
Cunobelinus (Shakespeare’s Cymbeline), who struck at Camu- 
lodunum (the modern Colchester—No. 36). Other princes known 
on coins are Tincommius (No. 25), Verica (No. 26), Eppillus 
(No. 27), and Tasciovanus (No. 30). Verulamium (St. Albans), 
Calleva (probably Silchester), and a few other mints also struck. 
With the conquest of Britain by Rome, begun under Claudius in 
A.D. 48, the native coinage declined. The curious cast pieces, 
with ‘fork and pellets’ (No. 13), circulated for some time beside the 
Roman coins; and in the North the coinage of the Brigantes 
extended at least as late as A.p. 50, as the coin with the name of 
Queen Cartimandua shows (No. 53.) 

The new chapter in the political history of our island is 
illustrated not ungenerously in Roman coinage, but by no issues 
of coin in Britain—except perhaps a very few imitations of 
Roman types—until the third century. Claudius celebrates the 
victory won ‘from the Britons’ by triumphal arch (No. 54) and 
triumphal car (No. 55). Boadicea and her revolt have left no 
memorial here; but Agricola, the great general of Domitian, is 
shown on a sestertius of a.p. 85, being welcomed home by his 
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grateful master (No. 56). Under Hadrian, Britain, now a foe no 
longer, appears in the ranks of the provinces of the Empire ; the 
type clearly suggests the armed watch on the wall (No. 57). 
The Army of Britain too received the honour of a coin (No. 58). 
Commodus took the title of Britannicus and celebrated the 
‘British Victory ’ won by his generals (No. 60), Septimius Severus 
waged a notable war in the north of Britain from a.p. 208-211. 
The coins boast of victories (Nos. 62, 65, 66,) and give us glimpses 
of the campaign—the departure for the field (No. 63), the address 
to the troops (No. 61). Little definite gain could be shown, how- 
ever, and Severus left his bones in York. Some seventy-five years 
later we reach the great British episode in Roman_ history. 
Carausius, commander of the Channel fleet, declared his in- 
dependence and seized Britain. Too strong to be subjected, he 
ruled for seven years and even secured the recognition of the 
Emperors, Diocletian and Maximian, and struck coins showing 
his portrait and theirs together as ‘Carausius et fratres sui’ 
(No. 93). One coin celebrates his arrival in Britain (EXPECTATE 
VENI, ‘ Come, O long desired’—No. 78); others were struck in 
honour of his legions and his praetorian guard (Nos. 81-8, 77) ; 
another, showing wolf and twins, celebrates Carausius as ‘ Restorer 
of Rome’ (No. 90); others show his patron deities, Jupiter (No. 69) 
and Hercules (No. 70). His mints were London (L.) and 
Colchester (C.). Allectus, who rose to power by murdering 
Carausius, succumbed within three years to the attacks of 
Constantius Chlorus. His coinage has far less scope than that of 
Carausius ; his most interesting types show the standards, as the 
symbol of military loyalty (No. 98), and a ship—emblem of naval 
power—as a sign of the ‘Joy’ and the ‘ Valour of Augustus’ (Nos. 
94,97). After this reunion to the Empire, Britain received for a 
time its own mint at London, which continued to work till about 
A.D. 325; portraits of Diocletian (No. 99), Constantine the Great 
(No. 102), and Helena (No. 103) are shown. 

The only issues of the next half-century are silver coins of 
Valentinian and his colleagues with the mint-mark L-A-, for 
Londinium-Augusta, the latter word being the name given to 
London in the late fourth century. A last glimpse of Britain, 
before it slipped from the Roman grip, is caught in the coinage 
of Magnus Maximus, that daring adventurer who from a.p. 383— 
88 ruled Britain, Gaul, and Spain. The mintmark AVGOB on his 
solidi (No. 106) denotes ‘pure gold (obryzum) of Augusta’. After 
him Britain vanishes from the Roman records; when she re- 
appears in history, the Roman is no more than a vague memory. 


(ii) CASES 18-24. ENGLISH COINS. 


The coinage of the English had no direct connexion with the 
earlier British coinage (Case 17), nor with the short-lived currency 
which the Romans introduced into this island. There seems every 
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reason to believe that, for many years after their first settlement in 
this country, the Anglo-Saxons were without any special coinage of 
their own ; Roman coins continued however to circulate, and these 
coins were often imitated. In the early Saxon laws computations 
were calculated on the basis of the Roman solidus, and never by 
any smaller denomination, though in some cases a computation of 
payments by cattle still lingered. This state of things, as might 
be expected, remained longest in the west. The idea of a currency 
the Saxons probably borrowed from France, at this time under the 
rule of the Merovingian kings. The coinage of the south of France 
was then almost exclusively of gold, but in the north and near 
our shores silver money was coming into use. At the close of the 
sixth century gold coins were struck in England (cf. Nos. 1, 2), 
but the gold coinage soon gave way to one of silver. The silver 
piece was the sceat (Nos.3-8). In many cases the types seem to have 
been derived from Roman coins, but where the Latin inscription 


Fig. 28. Penny of Offa, King of Mercia. A. p. 757-796, 


has been imitated this has been done by an engraver who did not 
understand the letters, and thus the copy is not an intelligible 
legend. Occasionally, however, we find runic legends (Nos. 6-8), 
with which the engravers were evidently familiar. The wordsEPA, 
PADA, which these coins bear, are probably the names of Saxon 
princes; and in fact there was a king of Mercia of the name of 
Peada, the son of the celebrated Penda, who reigned in a.p. 655. 
Another (No. 8) has the legend ATHILIRAD, the name of the 
brother of Peada (A.p. 675-704). The coins with the legend 
LVNDONIA (No. 5) are noticeable both as containing the only 
name of a town which we know of on the sceattas, and from 
the fact that it is an almost solitary instance of an intelligible 
inscription in Roman letters on that series. 

After the sceat followed the penny, first coined during the 
reign of Offa, who was king of Mercia from 757 to 796. The 
penny was imitated from the new silver denarius, introduced on 
the Continent by the princes of the Carolingian house. The pennies 
of Offa (Nos. 9-27) | Fig. 28] are remarkable beyond perhaps any 
others which have been struck in England for the variety and 
elaboration of their types, and, considering the age in which they 
were issued, for their artistic merit (see also Pl. 4, No. 5). A 
gold coin (recently acquired by the Museum) closely imitating 
an Arab dinar struck in a.p. 774, bears the words OFFA REX 
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inserted upside down by an engraver who did not know which 
way up the Arabic letters he copied were to be read. (Pl. 3, 
No. 1). The penny, we suppose, was first introduced from the 
Continent into Kent, for Kent, after a.p. 774, was for a while 
included in the Mercian kingdom. Asan independent kingdom 
it also struck coins (Nos. 47-54). From Kent the new penny 
soon spread into East Anglia (Nos. 65-75) and Wessex (No. 1238 
seq.), the only other southern kingdoms of which any coins are 
known. 

North of the Humber, where silver was less easily obtained, the 
sceat became degraded gradually into a copper coinage, to which the 
name Styca, the term used to translate the widow’s ‘mite’ in the 
gospel, has been attached (cf. Nos. 76-93). This coinage con- 
tinued until the fall of the Saxon kingdom in Northumbria. The 
coins were struck not only by the kings, but also by the Archbishops 
of York (comp. Nos. 89-98). A gold piece (No. 91), struck by Arch- 
bishop Wigmund, is curious and of great rarity. The penny was 
introduced into Northumbria when the Danish settlement was 
planted in that country (comp. Nos. 94-129). 

Besides the various regal series which afterwards merged into 
the single series of the kings of Wessex, and the money of the 
archbishops of York just spoken of, we have a series of ecclesias- 
tical coins, struck by the Archbishops of Canterbury (Nos. 55—62), 
and finally a number of anonymous coins bearing the names of 
saints: St. Edmund (Nos. 73-74), St. Martin (No. 75), St. Peter 
(Nos. 120-122), and St. Andrew (No. 126). Most of these seem 
to have been struck subsequently to the Danish occupation of the 
Danelaga ; and they may have been issued under the supervision 
of some monastic body. The coins of St. Andrew have been 
attributed to St. Andrew's Abbey, Rochester ; those of St. Martin 
to the church of St. Martin at Lincoln ; and those with the name 
of St. Peter were most probably struck at York. The issue of St. 
Edmund coins, however, must have begun very shortly after the 
death of that king in a.p. 870, in whose memory they were struck, 
and before the Abbey of St.’ Edmund at Bury had been built. 

Two other exceptional pieces, which scarcely belong to the 
proper currency, are the large ‘offering penny’, as it is believed 
to be, of Alfred (No, 134), and the gold coin of Aethelred II 
(No. 172), which is struck from the dies of a penny. A few half- 
pence (Nos. 95, 99, 144) were struck during the Anglo-Saxon 
period ; but with these slight exceptions the currency in England 
was the penny only. When divisions of the penny were wanted, 
the piece itself was cut in two (No. 195) or four, thus giving the 
literal origin of halfpence or farthings (fourthings). : 

This single currency of the penny continued till the reign of 
Edward I, The general type of the penny is this: On one side, 
the obverse, is a head or bust, representing that of the reigning 
monarch ; on the other side, the reverse, is an ornament 
composed in the great majority of cases of some form of cross. 
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The legend on the obverse is the name and title of the king (arch- 
bishop, &c.), as OFFA REX, AELFRED REX; the reverse 
legend gives at first the name of the moneyer, the person by whom 
the coin was made, as CIOLHARD (No. 10), sometimes with the 
addition of one or more letters of the word ‘ monetarius’ (moneyer), 
as BABBA M. (No. 21), or DVNN MONETA (No. 35), ADVLF 
MO (No. 149), or HEREMOD. M (No. 147). Later on, the 
moneyer’s name is accompanied by the name of the town at which 
the coin was struck, in the form OSVLF MO DEORBY (Derby, 
No. 169), or, later, PVLFPINE ON HER (Hereford, No. 188), that 
is, Wulfwine in Hereford. The Anglo-Saxon signs for w (indis- 
tinguishable from P) and th (a crossed D) are retained in the 
legends down to the twelfth century. 

As will be seen on looking at the specimens exhibited, the money 
underwent no essential change at the time of the Norman conquest. 
The maximum number of towns at which the coinage was issued, of 
moneyers employed in striking it, and of types made use of by 
them, is reached in the reign of Edward the Confessor (Nos. 
185-195); but in these respects the coins of William I and II 
follow close behind (see Nos. 198-209). Atter this there is 
a steady tendency to reduce all these elements of variety, until 
at length, in the reign of Edward I, a strict uniformity is reached 
in respect of type, and this type, for the silver coinage, becomes 
stereotyped for two hundred years (No. 244, Pl. 3, No. 3). At the 
very same time, however, we see the first step taken in the direc- 
tion of an increase in the number of denominations. Some groats, 
pieces worth four pennies, were struck in the reign of Edward I 
(No. 242, Pl. 3, No. 4), but the new denomination had little vogue 
till the reign of Edward III. Now also, halfpence and farthings 
were regularly introduced as part of the currency. In the reign 
of Edward III a gold coinage was first definitely set on foot. 
The first gold coins had been issued under Henry ILI, who struck 
some gold pennies (No. 238, Pl. 3, No. 2), but they were in circula- 
tion for less than fifteen years. Hdward III began in 1344 a gold 
currency by the issue of florins, half-florins, and quarter-florins 
(Nos. 256-258), a name which was misappropriated from the gold 
coins of Florence. These were followed by the noble (Nos. 259, 260), 
a coin which, with its divisions, long remained the only gold 
coinage of England. [Fig. 29.) (Comp. Nos. 295-297, 308, 309, 
315-3817, 231-333.) 

We may notice here a class of coins, which in the reign of 
Edward III begin to assume some importance, namely, the Anglo- 
Gallic money, or coins struck for the English possessions in France. 
These coins naturally followed the types of the regal or baronial 
money of France. As early as the reign of Henry II we have 
deniers and oboles struck for the dukedom of Aquitaine (No. 282), 
which came into the possession of the English crown through the 
marriage of Henry and Eleanor of Aquitaine. Richard I, to whom 
his father ceded Aquitaine in 1168, struck money for that province, 
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as also for Poitou (Nos. 234-236). The Anglo-Gallic coins of 
Edward I were struck for Aquitaine, Gascony, and Ponthieu (Nos. 
248-252). Under the reign of Edward III, and under the Black 
Prince, as Duke of Aquitaine, there took place an issue of Anglo- 
Gallic coins in gold and silver, very much more extensive than 
any which had been known before. The gold coins of Edward 
III are the guiennois or Guienne piece, which shows the king 
standing in armour (No. 268), the leopard (No. 269), the chaise, so 
called from the throne on which the king is seated (No. 270). A 
mouton, formerly attributed to Edward III (No. 271), is now sup- 
posed to have been struck by Edward Duke of Guelders. The 
florin of Aquitaine (No. 272) exactly copies the type of the gold 


Fig. 29. Noble of Edward III. a. pv. 1860-1369. 


coins (fiorini) of Florence. In silver and base metal there are 
known the gros tournois and double towrnois (Nos. 282-283), the 
hardi and double hardi (Nos. 276, 277), showing a figure holding 
a sword, the gros, demi-gros, sterling, denier, and obole (Nos. 278— 
280). Some interesting pieces (No. 284) were struck by Henry, 
Duke of Lancaster, the father-in-law of John of Gaunt. The Black 
Prince struck in gold the noble (perhaps as a pattern only), guiennois 
(No. 285), leopard (No. 286), chaise (No. 287), hardi dor (No. 288), and 
royal d'or (No. 289), and in silver, pieces similar to those of his father 
(Nos. 290-294). The Calais silver coins, too, began in the reign 
of Edward III; they follow in every respect the types of the 
English money, and were struck for circulation in England ; they 
should, therefore, rather be classed with that than with the Anglo- 
Gallic coinage. Richard II struck gold hardis and demi-hardis 
(Nos. 303-304), and silver doubles hardis and hardis (Nos. 305-306), 
as well as deniers (No. 307). The coins of Henry IV were of 
similar denominations. Henry V struck moutons (No. 323), and 
Henry VI the salute, which represents the Annunciation (No. 
343), and angelots (No. 344), blancs, and deniers tournois, &c. 
The only subsequent coins which may be classed with the Anglo- 
Gallic series are some groats struck at Tournay by Henry VIII 
(439-440) ; a similar half-groat of Tournay is also known. 
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The first change in the coinage of England, subsequent to 
Edward ITI, took place in the reign of Edward IV. A new form 
of the noble, the rose noble (No. 354, Pl. 3, No. 5), was introduced, 
and with it another piece called at first the angel-noble, and after- 
wards theangel (see Nos. 357, 358 0f Edward IV; and Nos. 339,340 of 
Henry VI of 1470-1471), which is interesting as being the coin 
used to place round the necks of patients who were ‘touched’ for 
the king’s evil. When the coin itself went out of use an imitation 
of it was made to be employed for the same purpose. 

In the reign of Henry VII we find the first great changes 
taking place in the silver coinage, which had remained unaltered 
for two centuries. The stereotyped character of the English 
money during this period finds its counterpart in the coinages 
of the Continent; but after the artistic Renaissance we meet with 
new designs, and portraits begin to appear commonly upon coins. 
The same influences spread to England, and Henry VII, in 1504, 
abandoned the conventional type of the groat and penny (comp. 
Nos. 378-881), and placed an authentic portrait on English coins 
(comp. Nos. 388-390). He also raised the highest denomination of 
silver coin from the groat to the shilling (No. 388). The same king 
made an addition to the gold coinage by striking the sovereign, 
a larger coin than any which had yet been made (No. 374). The 
portraits on the money of Henry VIII are even more interesting, 
and at first not less artistically excellent, than those of Henry VII. 
On his early coinage he is represented in profile, but on his later 
issues his bust is shown either in three-quarter face or full face. 
Henry VIII also considerably increased the number of his gold 
coins by striking the double-sovereign and half-sovereign, the 
erown and half-crown, the quarter-angel, and the George noble 
and its half. The Crown of the Rose, which had only a few 
months’ circulation before it was withdrawn for the issue of the 
Crown of the Double Rose (No. 407), is now known by two specimens 
only, one of which was recently presented to the Museum (see 
Pl. 3, No. 6). Among the silver coins we have specially to note 
the groats and half-groats issued from the York mint by Cardinal 
Wolsey, and his pennies of Durham, bearing upon them his initials 
T. W. and his cardinal’s hat (cf. Henry VIII, Act iii, sc. 2; Nos. 
399, 410, 412). Smaller coins by other ecclesiastics of note in 
this and the previous reign, especially some struck by Cranmer 
(Nos.411, 413), arealsoexhibited. Inone respect, however, there was 
a serious retrogression, and that was in the lowering of the 
standard of fineness of both the gold and the silver. Since the 
institution of the gold coinage by Edward III, its fineness (23 cts. 
34 ers. fine, and 4 gr. alloy) had remained unchanged ; nor had 
any material alteration been made in the case of the silver since 
the Conquest. Henry VIII introduced a new standard of gold 
called ‘crown gold’ of only 22 carats fine, and before the end 
of his reign had reduced the silver money to 4 fine silver and 3 
alloy. The two standards of gold remained in use till the reign 
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of Charles I, the first only being abandoned when the angel ceased 
to be issued. This evil of a debased coinage continued during the 
next two reigns, and was not fully remedied till 1562, when the 
old standard of silver was revived, which was to remain in use 
until 1920. In the reign of Edward VI [Fig. 30] several 
of the new denominations introduced by his father were dis- 
continued ; but he was the first to strike crowns and half-crowns 
insilver(Nos. 464,467). Edward VI, toavoidtheignominy ofdebased 
issues, struck some base coins in the name of his father and 
excused himself in the reverse legend ‘ Redde cuique quod suum est’. 
Mary’s coinage is of interest as bearing her portrait with that 
of her husband Philip, their busts being represented face to face. 
As in the reign of Edward the Confessor we reach the maximum 


Fig. 30. Sovereign of Edward VI. a. p. 1552-1553. 


of variety in the types of the coins, which are all of one denomina- 
tion, so in the reign of Elizabeth we reach the maximum in the 
number of the different denominations of money ; forin this reign 
we count no less than nineteen: viz. in gold: the ryal, sovereign, 
half-sovereign, crown, half-crown, angel, half-angel and quarter- 
angel ; in silver: the crown, half-crown, shilling, sixpence, groat. 
threepence, half-groat (or twopence), three halfpence, penny, three 
farthings, and halfpenny (Nos. 491-528). 

_ Inthe reign of James I, whose accession brought with it no change 
in our monetary system, we see a slightly diminished number of 
varieties in the silver money, and we have to note the beginning of 
a copper currency in the form of token farthings, for the issue 
of which a patent was given to Lord Harington in 1618 (Nos. 
562-563). A regular copper coinage did not begin till the time of 
Charles II. The coinage of Charles I, which has both an historical 
and an artistic interest in a high degree, and ina measure reflects 
the stirring events of his reign, is of three classes: that struck 
at the Tower mint, the usual official currency ; that issued at the 
provincial mints, which were mostly established after the outbreak 
of the Civil War ; and that emanating from the towns and castles 
in a state of siege, usually known as ‘siege pieces’. The artistic 
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interest is due to the work of Nicolas Briot, a Frenchman, who 
was one of the most skilful engravers and medallists of the seven- 
teenth century. He added to the beauty of his coins by striking 
them by the new process of the mill or screw press, in place of the 
old method of hand-striking (Nos. 592-601). It is in the issues from 
the provincial mints (Nos. 602-658) that the chief historical interest 
of the coinage lies, as they show the principal centres of the 
royalist party. They are of Aberystwith, Bristol, Chester, 
Combe-Martin (?), Exeter, Oxford, Shrewsbury, Weymouth, Wor- 
cester, and York (Nos. 602-653). These provincial coins are often 
of exceptional denominations, such as the £3 piece in gold | Fig. 31], 
and the pound and ten shillings in silver, all struck at Oxford and 
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Fig 31. Three-pound piece of Charles I. a. pv. 1645. 


at Shrewsbury. The ‘Oxford Crown’, showing the king on 
horseback with a view of the city in the background (No. 682), is 
as remarkable for its artistic as for its historical interest. The 
Oxford, Bristol, and Shrewsbury coins bear on their reverses what 
is called the ‘Declaration’, being the substance of the king’s 
declaration to the Privy Council 19th September, 1642, to the 
effect that he would preserve the Protestant Religion, the Laws 
of England, and the Liberty of Parliament. The ‘siege money’ 
is, as a rule, of a very rude character, consisting only of pieces 
of metal cut from plate and stamped usually with the representa- 
tion of the castle or gateway. They are of Beeston Castle, 
Carlisle, Colchester, Newark, Pontefract, and Scarborough (Nos.656- 
679). Occasionally, however, as at Sandsfoot Castle (near Wey- 
mouth) coin-dies seem to have been available | see Pl. 3, No. 7]. 

The coins of the Commonwealth | Fig. 32| are very simple in 
type and quite inartistic in design. They are specially distin- 
guished by the fact that they alone among English coins bear 
legends, other than the denomination, in English. ‘The absence 
of any artistic merit in their design is the more remarkable, as 
the dies were the work of Thomas Simon, who made the fine 
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coins of Cromwell (Nos. 691-697), which seem not to have been put 
into circulation, and also the early coins of Charles Il. To the 
hand of this medallist belongs also the wonderful Petition Crown 
(No. 726), a trial piece made to prove his superiority over his rival 
the Dutch engraver, Roettier, who had supplanted him in the 
post of engraver to the mint. The coinage of Roettier has the 
distinction that it was struck by the mill or serew ; the process 
of striking by the hammer was at this time abandoned. ; 
During and after the reign of Charles II, the English coinage 
declines in interest and variety, and from that time down to nearly 
the end of the reign of George III no important change took place. 
In 1663 the guinea was first struck, and its current value was 
fixed at 20s., but subsequently raised to 21s. Other pieces in gold 


Fig. 32. Unite of the Commonwealth. a. p. 1660. 


were the five and two guineas and half-guinea, and to these were 
subsequently added the quarter-guinea (in 1718) and the one-third 
guinea (in 1801). The silver coins were the five shillings, half- 
crown, shilling, sixpence, fourpence, threepence, twopence, and 
penny ; but the last four pieces were only used as Maundy money, 
i.e. for distribution as royal bounty on Maundy Thursday. As 
already mentioned a regular copper coinage was begun during the 
reign of Charles II (Nos. 736, 737), consisting of the halfpenny and 
farthing, the copper currency since the reign of James I having 
comprised halfpenny and farthing tokens, some issued under royal 
authority, others by private persons or corporate bodies; the latter 
being known as tradesmen’s tokens (No. 690). Itis at this time that 
we meet with special marks on the gold and silver coins, which 
usually denote the source of the bullion from which the money 
was struck. Thus in 1663, when the African Company sent some 
bullion to the mint to be coined into money, permission was 
given to have their stamp of an elephant with or without a castle 
on its back placed upon the coins (No. 720). This permission 
was extended, and at various times the following marks or stamps 
are met with. The letters E. I. C. are for metal imported by the 
East India Company (No. 824); VIGO for bullion obtained at the 
victory in Vigo Bay in 1702 (No. 786); LIMA for bullion taken by 
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Admiral Anson from the Spaniards in South America during his 
voyage round theworld in 1739-1743 (Nos. 832, 833) ; SS.C. for silver 
supplied by the South Sea Company (Nos. 814,815); and W.C.C. for 
the Welsh Copper Company (No. 816). Roses denote that the silver 
came from the West of England, and the plume is the mark 
of the Welsh mines. These marks do not occur after the reign 
of George IT. 

During the latter part of the reign of George III the currency 
had been allowed to drift into a very unsatisfactory state, especially 
the silver, which was much defaced and worn; and the dearth 
of copper money had resulted in another very extensive issue 
of tradesmen’s tokens. To remedy this latter evil a new issue of 
copper money, twopenny pieces and pennies (Nos. 881, 882), was 
ordered,and to provide silver money the Government resorted to the 
curious method of countermarking Spanish dollars and half, 
quarter, and eighth dollars with the king’s head (Nos. 864, 865); also 
in 1804 permission was given to the Bank of England to issue 
dollars in silver of the current value of five shillings, and 
subsequently pieces of three shillings and eighteenpence (Nos. 
866-870). At length, in 1816, a reform of the gold and silver 
coinages was undertaken, and a twenty-shilling piece was once 
more introduced, bearing the older name of sovereign, and also its 
half (Nos. 853, 854). No change was made in the denominations 
of the silver, but new types were adopted throughout. With the 
exception of the issue of the double sovereign in 1823, the resump- 
tion of the groat for currency in 1886, the circulation of the 
threepence in 1845, the issue of the florin in 1848, and the substi- 
tution of a bronze for a copper currency in 1860, no further 
change took place in our coinage till 1887, when, to celebrate 
Queen Victoria’s Jubilee, the £5 and £2 were struck in gold, and 
the double-florin in silver. A bust of the Queen at a more 
advanced age was executed for the obverse, and for the reverses 
former types of coins of Anne and George III and IV were revived. 
Again in 1898, on account of the unfavourable reception of the 
Jubilee money, a third portrait of the Queen was adopted for the 
gold and silver ; new reverse types were also prepared for the 
half-crown, florin, and shilling, and the double-florin was discon- 
tinued. The last event connected with the coins exhibited was 
a new issue of bronze money in 1895, when the bust of 1893 
was used, and a slight alteration made in the reverse type by 
eliminating the lighthouse and the ship. 


(iii) CASES 25-26. SCOTTISH COINS 


The Coinage of Scotland began with the reign of David I (1124). 
Like the contemporary English money it consisted entirely of 
pennies, which in Scotland were usually known as sterlings. At 
first, as will be seen, the money copied very closely the contemporary 
coinage of England. ‘Thus the pennies of David I resemble those 
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of Stephen (Nos. 1, 2); and the two coinages of William the Lion, 
the grandson of David, resemble approximately those of Henry II 
(Nos. 4-9). Thepennies of AlexanderII(Nos. 10, 11) areagain of the 
short-cross type which continued in England to the reign of Henry 
III, and the later money of Alexander III (Nos. 12-18) followed the 
two types which were introduced into England in 1247 and 1279; 
and, like Edward I, the Scottish king added halfpence and farthings 
to his currency, and discontinued the mint-names as well as those 


Fig. 38. ‘St. Andrew’ of James III of Scotland. a.p. 1460. 


of the moneyers. David II was the first Scottish sovereign to issue 
a goldcoin, which was a noble (No. 24) struck after the pattern of the 
noble of Edward III, and he also struck groats and half-groats (Nos. 
27,28). From this time there comes a change ; for, while Scottish 
silver coins continue to bear the names and to follow more or less 
closely the types of the English money, the gold currency takes an 
independent character. This new departure begins with the gold 
money of Robert III, the St. Andrew [Fig. 33] or lion, and its 


Fig. 84. ‘ Bonnet-piece’ of James V of Scotland. a.p. 1540. 


half, the demi-lion (Nos. 88-40), which were continued till the reign 
ofJamesIV. After these follow the demy and half-demy of James I 
(Nos. 45, 46), the rider, wnicorn, and half-uwnicorn of James IIIT 
(Nos. 57-59); the half and quarter-rider of James IV (Nos. 71, 72), 
and the écw or crown and the bonnet-piece and its divisions of 
James V (Nos. 82-85, Fig. 34). Most of these gold coins derived 
their names from their types: thus on the rider the king is repre- 
sented in armour on horseback, and on the bonnet-piece James V is 
shown wearing the Scottish bonnet. This last piece is one of the 
most artistic coins of the Scottish series, and the successful attempt 
at a portrait shows that the Scottish engraver was not far behind 
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the English in his art. The stereotyped form of head was 
abandoned about the same time in both countries. 

The accession of Mary witnessed many changes in the coinage 
in the nature of new denominations and types, which, in Scotland, 
reach their maximum under Mary and her son, James VI, as they 
do in England under Elizabeth. Mary’s money may be divided 
into five periods which correspond to the chief epochs of her life : 
i, 1542-1558, before her marriage with the Dauphin, Francis; 
ii, 1558-1561, after her marriage with Francis; iii. 1561-1565, 
during her first widowhood ; iv. 1565-1567, after her matriage 
with Darnley; and v. 1567, during her second widowhood. Each 
period is marked by fresh types, and most of them by new 
denominations. On her early pieces she introduced her portrait 
(see Pl. 3, No. 8, a half-testoon), and amongst her later pieces we 
have large silver coins nearly corresponding to the English crown 
and half-crown, viz., the ryal and its parts (Nos. 118-120). 

The coinage of James VI is of two periods, before and after his 
accession to the English throne, his later coinage being modelled 
after the English pattern in every respect. His first coinage is 
more remarkable than that of any other reign both for its extent 
and variety. He struck during this period no less than eleven 
denominations in gold, twenty-five in silver, five in billon, and 
two in copper; and there were seven distinct issues in gold, eight 
in silver, four in billon, and one in copper. This frequent change 
in denomination and type, and these numerous issues, were due 
in some measure to the alteration in the fineness of the metal, and 
to the rise in the value of silver which was caused partly by its 
growing scarcity. At the beginning of James’s reign an ounce of 
silver was coined into 40s.; then it rose to 44s., and finally in 1601 
to 60s.; so that the relation between the current values of the 
Scottish and English coins of the same denomination was 12 to 1, i.e. 
the English shilling was equivalent to twelve Scottish shillings. 
Amongst the gold money may be specially mentioned the £20 
piece (No. 128), which represents on the obverse the half-length 
figure of the king holding a sword and an olive-branch, and is 
the largest gold coin ever struck in Scotland ; the thistle noble 
(No. 126), similar in type to the old English noble ; and the rider 
and its half (Nos. 128, 129), which were copied from similar coins 
of James IV. Amongst his silver coins the ryal and its divisions 
(Nos. 182-134) resemble similar coins of Mary. On some of his 
later coins there are good attempts at portraiture. 

After the union of the two crowns the Scottish coinage, as 
already mentioned, was brought into close conformity with that 
of England, being of the same denominations and of the same 
types, except that the king wears the Scottish crown, which differs 
from the English one in having the lis instead of the cross as the 
central ornament; and on the reverse, after 1610, the Scottish arms 
were substituted for the English in the first and fourth quarters of 
the shield. James VI also issued a copper currency, consisting of 
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the turner or twopence, and the half-turner or penny. He did not 
strike any coins of standard gold such as were issued in England. 

From this time the Scottish money presents but little variety. 
Charles I increased slightly the number of his gold coins, and 
added to his silver coins the half-merk and the forty and twenty 
penny pieces (Nos. 181-183). Artistically, many of his coins are of 
considerable interest, as the dies were made by Nicolas Briot, who, 
besides working at the English mint, was appointed Master of the 
Scottish mint. Like his English money, these were struck by 
the mill process. During the period of the Commonwealth no 
money was specially issued for Scotland ; but after the Restoration 
the coinage was resumed, but only in silver and copper. The 
principal silvercoin was thefour-merk piece(No. 198), later called the 
dollar (No. 202), which was nearly equivalent in value to the English 
crown; these were followed in subsequent reigns by the sixty, 
forty, and twenty shillings; the sixty shillings being also nearly 
equivalent to the English crown. There was only one issue of 
gold coins after the Restoration, which consisted of the pistole and 
the half-pistole, struck in 1701 from metal imported from the coast 
of Africa by the Darien Company. A special request having been 
made that a suitable mark should be placed on these coins to 
distinguish them from other pieces, the crest of the Company, the 
sun rising from the sea, was introduced below the king’s head. 
After the Act of Union in 1707, crowns, half-crowns, shillings, 
and sixpences of precisely the same types and weight as the 
English pieces were struck ; but they were distinguished by having 
the letter E, or E and a star, under the bust of the Queen. The 
mint at Edinburgh was in operation for three years, i.e. till 1709 ; 
from that date it issued no coins, though the office of governor of 
the mint of Scotland was not abolished till 1817. 


(iv) CASE 27. IRISH COINS 


A coinage was introduced into Ireland by the Danish or Norse 
invaders. There is evidence that the Norsemen, who settled in 
Ireland in the ninth century, frequently amassed treasurein Saxon 
coins; but the actual coinage of the Norse kings does not begin 
till the reign of Sihtric III, the King of Dublin, who, according to 
Njals Saga, commanded one wing of the Norse Army in the 
celebrated battle of Clontarf (1014). The type of his coins is 
copied almost invariably from one type of the pennies of 
Aethelred II, a. p, 978-1016 (Nos. 3-5). From this time until the 
dominion of England was established over a portion of Ireland 
under Henry II, there are no coins which can be assigned to any 
ruler, whether native or Danish; but Ireland was not without 
a currency, for there was an extensive coinage of imitations not 
only of Sihtric’s coins, but also of those of Aethelred II, Cnut 
Kdwarc the Confessor, and even of the early Norman kings. 
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After Henry II had taken possession of his new dominion (1 172) 
he appointed as Lord of Ireland his son, John, who struck half. 
pence and farthings in his own name ; the former bearing on the 
obverse a full-faced head uncovered. As king he struck also 
pennies, on which he varied the English type by placing his head 
within a triangle (Nos. 10-13). With this exception such Irish 
coinage as was issued conformed with the English money down to 
the year 1460, when Henry VI struck the groat, the earliest issue of 
that denomination in Ireland (Nos. 14-17). During this period the 
coinage had been of a very intermittent character, as none is 
known of Richard II or Henry IV and V. The obverse type of the 
new groat of Henry VI differed from any used either in England 
or Scotland, being a large crown surrounded by a tressure of 
arches. It was copied by Edward 1V (No. 20), who, however, soon 
assimilated his Irish money tothat current in England (Nos. 25-86) ; 


Fig. 35. 


towards the end of his reign he introduced another new type, 
having on the obverse the arms of England on a shield, and on 
the reverse three crowns in pale on a cross, the supposed arms of 
Ireland (No. 37, Fig. 35). Edward IV did much to place the Irish 
coinage on a sound basis; but the frequent variation in the value 
of silver resulted in many fresh issues and consequent changes of 
type. He also struck farthings in copper (No. 43), but at no time 
was any official gold money issued in Ireland. From the ninth to 
the beginning of the seventeenth century the money of Ireland was 
a silver currency, generally of a somewhat lower standard than the 
contemporary English money. During the reign of Henry VII 
we notice a return to the English pattern. Henry VIII first 
placed the harp, the badge of Ireland, on the coinage, and from 
that time the harp usually formed the reverse design of the coins 
issued for Ireland (No. 50, Fig. 36). 

Simultaneously with the lowering of the standard of the English 
money, Henry VIII debased the Irish; but in order to keep 
the two series separate, the coins of Ireland were of new de- 
nominations, the sixpence, threepence, three halfpence, and three 
farthings. It is, however, probable that these coins, though bearing 
the head of Henry VIII and also his name, were not issued till 
after his death ; during the early part of the reign of Edward VI 
there are many records relating to the striking of coins for 
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Ireland, but none bearing his own name have been identified. 
No serious attempt was made to improve the coinage after its 
debasement by Henry VIII till 1562, when Elizabeth, having 
completed her reform of the English money, turned her attention 
to Ireland, but not before she had imported into that country 
the base money which had been withdrawn from circulation in 
England. The coins issued were the shilling and groat, bearing 
her bust on the obverse, and on the reverse a harp crowned or 
a shield with three harps. They were 11 oz. fine and 1 oz. alloy ; 
but a slight debasement again took place at the end of her reign. 
The standard was, however, restored by James I, who issued 
shillings and sixpences, and whose money was practically the 
last silver official currency struck for Ireland. Charles I issued 
no special coins for Ireland, the only Irish currency of that reign 
consisting of farthing tokens, such as were then current in England 


Fig. 36. A.D. 1530. 

and had also been in circulation under James I. During the 
rebellion, however, from 1642 to 1647, there are several interesting 
series of ‘Money of necessity’ similar in character to the coinages 
of the provincial mints in England at that time (see p. 47). 
Some of this money was struck by the ‘rebels’, but the greater 
part was issued by order of the Council or under the direct 
warrant of the king. The various series or groups with their prob- 
able dates are: 1. The Inchiquin money (1642); 2. The Dublin 
money (1642); 3. The Kilkenny money (1642); 4. The Black- 
smith’s money (1642); 5, The Ormonde money (1648); 6. The 
Rebel money (1643); and 7. The Cork money (1647). The 
irregular shapes of most of this money somewhat resemble those 
of the English siege pieces, and the designs are of the simplest 
description, being often nothing more than the value or weight. 
Thus the Inchiquin money, gold’ and silver, has for type the 
weight of each piece, stamped on both sides (Nos. 76-82); the Dublin 
money silver, hasits current valuestamped on both sides (Nos. 83, 84); 
the Kilkenny money, copper, a crown and a harp (No. 85); the 
Blacksmith’s money, silver, type similar to the English half- 


1 It isin this group that the onl ld coins i i i 
: y gold coins in the Irish series are to b 
found. They are the double pistole and the pistole, the former marked with 


its weight 8 dwt. 14 gr., the latter with 4 dwt. 7 ger d ; 
40s. and 20s. respectively. MAA mats MELSON IES 
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crown (No. 86) ; the Ormonde money, silver, crown on obverse and 
mark of value on reverse (Nos. 87-93) ; the Rebel money, silver, cross 
and mark of value (Nos. 94, 95); and the Cork money, silver, name 
of city and mark of value (Nos. 96, 97). There are also copper pieces 
of Cork, Bandon, Youghal, &c. To this series also belong a 
crown and half-crown of Charles II with a large crown on the 
obverse and the mark of value on the reverse (Nos. 101, 102). 

Under the Commonwealth the only coins issued were trades- 
men’s and corporation tokens (Nos. 98-100), and from the Restora- 
tion of Charles II until the middle of the reign of George III, the 
Irish coinage consisted of copper, pewter, or some mixed metal ; 
the first only being used for the official money. The denomina- 
tions were the halfpenny and farthing, resembling the contem- 
porary English coins of those values, but having on the reverse 
a harp or the figure of Hibernia. During this period, however, 
there were several coinages: the St. Patrick money of Charles IJ, 
with representations of David playing the harp and St. Patrick 
blessing the people(Nos. 104, 105); thegun money (so called because 
it was made of gun-metal) and the pewter money, with silver 
values, issued by James II during his attempt to recover the 
throne of England in 1689-1690 (Nos. 108-116); and the ‘ Voce 
Populi’ coins of the reign of George II with a supposed portrait 
of Prince Charles, the young Pretender (No. 124). Mention should 
also be made of Wood’s halfpence of George I, which became 
notorious owing to the outcry raised against them by Dean Swift, 
because they were slightly under the prescribed weight (Nos. 119- 
121); and of the silver Irish Bank tokens of the values ofsix shillings, 
and thirty, ten, and five pence, which were issued under similar 
circumstances as the Bank of England tokens of the same period 
(see p. 49). When the great recoinage of gold and silver took 
place in England in 1817, it was ordered that it should be current 
on equal terms throughout Great Britain and Ireland; and thus 
for the first time in the history of Ireland its coinage was placed 
on an equitable basis. Copper money, however, still continued 
to be struck till 1823 ; since which time no separate coinage has 
been issued for Ireland. 


IV. COINS OF THE BRITISH DOMINIONS 
BEYOND THE SEAS, AND OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


CASES 28, 29(i.) DOMINIONS BEYOND THE SEAS 


Tur series of coins of the British possessions opens with the 
currency of the Isle of Man. From the fifteenth to the eighteenth 
centuries the island belonged to the Earls of Derby, who exercised 
all sovereign rights including that of coinage. Copper pence and 
halfpence bearing the Stanley crest and the arms of the island 
were first issued in 1709 (No. 1, 1733). 

In 1735 the island passed to the Dukes of Atholl, on whose 
coinage the Stanley arms were replaced by the monogram of the 
Duke of Atholl (No. 2, 1758). Thirty years later the sovereign 
rights were purchased for the Crown and the obverse of the coinage 
was assimilated to that of the English coins. Issues were only 
made in the reign of George III (Nos. 3,4) and Victoria 
(No. 5), the coinage ceasing in 1840. 

In the Channel Islands, Jersey and Guernsey have had their 
own copper coins since the early part of the nineteenth century. 
The coinage of Jersey dates from 1841; the Jersey penny was 
originally ;', of a shilling (No. 6) and its subdivisions were the 35 
and =; part of a shilling. In 1877 the coinage became uniform 
with that of Great Britain, but the coins are still called the 4, 
(No. 7) and =, (No. 8) shilling instead of penny and halfpenny. 
The types are the colonial type bust of the king and the arms of 
Jersey. The Guernsey unit is the double, eight doubles corre- 
sponding to a penny; and copper pieces of 8, 4, 2, and 1 double 
have been struck since 1834 bearing the arms of Guernsey on one 
side and the denomination and date on the other (Nos. 9, 10). 

Passing to the Mediterranean we may note the issue in 1842 of 
a copper coinage for Gibraltar of 2 (No. 11), 1, and 4 quarts. One 
of the smallest British coins is the third of a farthing which has 
been regularly struck for Malta since 1827 (No. 12). A more 
extensive coinage is that of Cyprus, for which copper coins of 
1 (No. 14), 3, and 4 piastre have been regularly issued since it was 
ceded to England in 1878, and since 1901 a silver coinage of 18 
(No. 13), 9 (No. 15), 6, and 3 piastres has been issued, the last two 
in 1901 only. The Ionian Islands formed a British protectorate 
from 1815 to 1864, and a coinage was issued in 1819 and again from 
1834 onwards (Nos. 16 and 17). 
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Crossing to the American Continent, the coinage of the 

Dominion of Canada only dates from 1870; it consists of the 
50 (No. 18), 25 (No. 19), 10 (No. 20), and 5 (No. 21) cents in silver, 
and the one cent (No. 22) in copper, which were struck at the 
Royal Mint or in Birmingham till the opening of the Ottawa mint 
in 1911. Ten (No. 28) and five dollar pieces in gold were struck at 
Ottawa in 1912 but were superseded by a sovereign of the usual 
type, which had first been struck in 1911. A new type of cent 
was adopted in 1920 (No. 24). 
_ Before the formation of the Dominion, small coinages had been 
issued by the separate provinces of Nova Scotia, cent (No. 25) and 
half cent, 1864; New Brunswick, 20 (No. 26), 10, and 5 cents 
silver, and one (No. 27) and half cent bronze, first issue 1861; and 
Prince Edward Island, one cent, 1871 (No. 28). Until the institu- 
tion of regular coinages, English, French, U.S.A., and Spanish 
coins, the latter occasionally countermarked (No. 29), supplied the 
gold and silver currency of Canada, while small change was 
supplied by a great variety of tradesmen’s tokens, the majority 
imported from England. 

The coinage of Newfoundland has the same denominations as 
that of Canada (Nos. 31, 32); a gold two dollar piece was issued 
from 1870 to 1888 (No. 30). Before leaving Canada we may note 
the very rare 20 and 10 dollar gold pieces issued for British 
Columbia in 1862 (Nos. 33, 34). 

The first of the English colonies in America to issue coins was 
New England, which in the first half of the seventeenth century 
issued a primitive currency of shillings and sixpences made by 
stamping pieces of silver with the initials N. E. and the denomina- 
tion x1 or vi (Nos. 35, 36). These rude pieces were replaced in 
1652 by a regular coinage of shillings, sixpences, and threepences, 
which fell into two classes according as the obverse type is a 
pine tree (Nos. 87-89) or an oak (Nos. 40, 41). These were issued 
for thirty years without change of date, but the dies show consider- 
able variety. 

In 1660 Lord Baltimore, Lord Proprietor of Maryland, had a 
coinage struck in England for his lands, shilling (Pl. 3. No. 9), 
sixpence, and fourpence (Nos. 42-44), bearing his bust and title and 
arms on the reverse. The first regal issue for the American 
colonies is the lead piece (No. 45) issued by James II, which is 
of special interest as the denomination is > of a real, thus 
recognizing Spanish coins as the regular currency of the planta- 
tions. The Carolina halfpenny (No. 46) was also struck in 
England for export to the Colony. To supply the increasing 
demand for small change in America, George I granted William 
Wood licence to coin twopence, pence, and halfpence for America, 
but-these handsome coins (Nos. 47-49) met with no better recep- 
tion than did his coinage for Ireland and they never entered into 
general circulation. The Virginia halfpenny of 1773 (No. 50) is 
possibly not an official issue, while the Connecticut tokens (No. 51) 
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of 1737 to 1739 were made by a blacksmith named John Higley of 
Granby. ‘The very rare shilling (No. 52), sixpence and threepence 
of I. Chalmers, Annapolis, were also a private speculation. 

The Bermudas possess the earliest coins of any English colony ; 
these are the very rare shilling, sixpence, threepence (Fig. 37) and 
twopence, known from the type as hog-money, issued about 1616 
(Nos. 58-56). This type was chosen because wild hogs were 
found in the island in large numbers. The only other coinage for 
these islands has been a penny issued in 1793 (No. 57). 

The early currency of the British islands in the West Indies 
consisted of Spanish coins from the adjoining Spanish islands and 
the mainland. These were cut to form the smaller denominations 
and the pieces were countermarked to make them legal tender. 
Among these we have the heart-shaped punch of Barbadoes (Nos. 
58, 59); the initial D for Dominica (No. 60); for Guadeloupe, a 
square punch, the initial G (No, 61), and later G. R.; the last 


Fig. 37. Bermudas Hog-money Threepence. 


mark is also found in Jamaica (Nos. 62-64), Other varieties are 
shown in Nos. 65-72. 

If we except the Bahamas halfpenny of 1806 (No. 78) and the 
Barbadoes negro-head and pine-apple coins of the end of the 
eighteenth century (No. 74), the only island to have a regular 
coinage is Jamaica, which has issued nickel pence (No. 75) and 
halfpence since 1869, and farthings since 1880. On the mainland 
a bronze cent was issued for British Honduras in 1885 (No. 76), and 
ten years later a silver coinage of 50 (No. 77), 26, and 5 cents was 
added. 

The only remaining colony in America is British Guiana, whose 
earliest coins were Spanish dollars and Portuguese dobras (No. 78), 
countermarked E. & D. (Essequibo and Demerara) and the value 3 
guilders (No. 79), the Dutch unit being retained for long after the 
departure of the Dutch. George III issued a regular coinage 
(No. 80) which was continued by William IV. Since Queen 
Victoria’s accession the only coin struck for this colony has been 
the groat (No. 81), equal in value to the quarter guilder. 

In 1600 Queen Elizabeth granted a charter to the East India 
Company, and ordered a coinage to be struck for their trade in the 
East so that they should not have to use the coins of any foreign 
sovereign. ‘These were silver pieces of 8 (crown, No. 82, Case 29) 
4, and 2 reals bearing the arms of England on the obverse 
and a portcullis on the reverse. These coins could not have had a 
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large circulation. It was not till 1677 that the first English mint 
was established in Bombay and the Bombay rupee issued in the 
name of Charles IT (Nos. 83, 84, Fig. 38). James II also struck 
silver coins at Bombay of the ‘Pax Deo’ type. In the reign of his 
successors copper coins were issued freely by the Company (Nos. 85- 
87). Large lead pieces were also issued in the reign of George I and 
George II (No. 88). In Madras the Company early followed the 
example of the Dutch and Portuguese in copying the native gold 
pagoda (star pagoda, No. 89) and silver coins (No. 90) and in the 
eighteenth century they issued its multiples and sub-divisions in 
gold and silver, struck by European machinery (Nos. 91-93). The 
coins struck at Bombay only circulated within the Settlement, and 
for trade the Company required coins which would be accepted by 
the natives. The problem had been settled at once in Madras, but 
in Bombay and Bengal they had to send their bullion to be minted 
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Fig. 38. Bombay Rupee, 1677. 


at the Moghul mints, as it was not till the middle of the eighteenth 
century that the Great Moghul granted the right to coin in his 
name, although the Company had not awaited his consent before 
beginning to do so. The main currency of the Company in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries was gold mohurs and rupees, 
copies of those of Alam II, struck at Calcutta, Murshidabad, 
Arcot, &c. Latterly these were struck with European machinery, 
but the earlier issues are difficult to distinguish from the native 
issues (Nos. 94-97). It was not till 1835 that the name of an English 
king again appeared on the coinage when a uniform coinage was 
adopted for India. Since then there has been little change in the 
type; in time the name of the East India Company disappeared ; 
the Queen’s title was changed to Empress and in the reign of 
Edward VII the reverse design was slightly altered and again in 
1911 (Nos. 99-105). 

Ceylon became an English possession in 1802 and the Dutch 
standard was continued in the early English coins (Nos. 106, 107). 
In 1826 the English standard and type were adopted, but the only 
coins struck till 1871 were the three-halfpenny piece in silver 
(No. 108) and the half and quarter farthing in copper (No. 109). 
In 1891 the coinage was reorganized and since then it has con- 
sisted of 50, 25, and 10 cents silver, 1, 4 and 4 in bronze (Nos. 
110-112) with a five cents nickel since 1909. 
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The coinage of the Straits Settlements datesfrom 1871, four years 
after they were separated from India. The E. I. C. had previously 
issued coins for the Straits (No. 113) and Pulu Penang or Prince of 
Wales’ Island (No. 114). The Straits Settlements coins range in 
value from the fifty cents silver to 4 cent copper but dollars have been 
struck of Edward VII and George V (Nos. 115-117). During the 
English tenure of Sumatra the Fort Marlborough rupees were issued 
there (No. 118) and gold, silver (No. 119), and bronze coins (No. 120) 
were struck at Surabaya during the four years (1811-1814) in which 
Java was a British possession. The British dollar was struck for 
currency in the farthest East generally (No. 121). The coinage of 
Hong-Kong dates from 1862 (Nos. 122-124). 

Excepting the pattern Colonial half dollar, &c., struck in 1822, 
the coinage of Mauritius dates from 1877 and consists of 20, 10 


Fig. 39. Port Philip. Gold 20z. 1851. 


cents in silver and 5, 2, 1 in copper, but silver has not been issued 
in recent years (Nos. 125, 126). 

The old African Company issued a coinage in 1796, the unit of 
which was the ackey, a native unit=20 grains gold (No. 127). 
These coins like those of the Sierra Leone Company of 1791 
(Nos. 128, 129) and the St. Helena halfpenny (No. 130) were little 
more than patterns. The coins of the British East African Company 
had never a general circulation and it is not till the twentieth 
century that we have regular currencies in the African Colonies. 
Since 1906 East Africa has issued the 50 (No. 131) and 25 cents 
in silver and 10 (No. 132), 1 and 4 cent, aluminium or nickel, while 
West A frica’s coinage in nickel (penny (No. 184) and 1/10th penny) 
dates from the same year ; silver was not issued till 1913 (No. 183). 

In Australia as in the West Indies the earliest monetary unit 
was the Spanish dollar which was officially recognized in 18138 
and punched and countermarked in New South Wales to circulate 
as five shillings (No. 134). This is the ‘Holey Dollar’; the piece 
punched out circulated as 1s. 3d. (No. 135). The Sydney mint was 
not opened till 1854, but there had been unofficial coinages in gold in 
1852 at the Adelaide Assay Office (No. 136) and at Port Philip in 
1851 (No, 137, Fig. 39), to remedy the need felt for a gold coinage 
alter the discoveries of gold in New South Wales. Sydney mint 
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was opened in 1855 and at first struck gold of the Australian type 
(Nos. 138, 189). Melbourne mint was opened in 1871 and Perth in 
1899 ; these struck sovereigns, of the English type, only dis- 
tinguishable by the mint mark (No. 140). It was not till 1910 
that a silver coinage was established for Australia; the denomina- 
tions are the florin, shilling, sixpence, and threepence in silver, and 
pence and halfpence in copper (Nos. 141-146). 


Case 29 (ii) UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


In 1783 the independence of the United States was recognized 
by the Treaty of Versailles and in 1792 arrangements were made 
for a coinage. Gold (10 dollar pieces or eagles, 5 and 21 dollars) 
was first issued in 1795 (Nos. 1-7) and the silver dollar with its 
subdivisions, the half, quarter, tenth (dime), and twentieth were 
issued in 1794 (Nos. 15-19). The general types, obverse head of 
Liberty and reverse eagle, were the same on all coins. The number 
of stars on the border of the obverse increased with the admission 
of new states to the Union and the treatment of the head of Liberty 
varied from time to time. The bronze cent and half cent (No. 25) 
first issued in 1792 have similar obverses but inscriptions only 
upon the reverse. 

In 1838 the head of Liberty on the obverse was superseded by a 
seated figure, but it was restored in 1892. After the great dis- 
coveries of gold in the ‘forties’, there was an extensive coinage in 
gold, much of it from private mints. Among these are the 
octagonal fifty dollar pieces and round twenty dollars and other 
gold of the San Francisco assay office, the round fifty dollar of 
Wass Mollitor & Co. (No. 10), the regular twenty dollar piece of the 
San Francisco Mint (Nos. 8, 9), the very rare coinage of the Oregon 
Company (No. 11) and the coins of the Mormons, with the legend 
‘Holiness to the Lord’ (No. 12). An official gold dollar and half 
dollar were also issued for a number of years, while the shortage of 
silver was so great at one time in San Francisco that a } and } gold 
dollar were struck to supply small change (Nos. 13, 14). 

The issue of the silver dollar (No. 20) was stopped in 1904 and in 
1916 the designs of the 4 (No. 21) and 4 (No. 22) dollar were 
altered and the types of the dime changed. The silver half dime 
was followed in 1866 by a nickel 5 cent piece, on which the head 
of Liberty (No. 23) was changed in 19138 to the head of an Indian, 
while a buffalo (No. 24) replaced the mark of value which had pre- 
viously occupied the reverse. The silver three cents was also 
superseded by a nickel coin. In 1857 the head of Liberty which 
had been the obverse type of the bronze cent since 1793 gave way 
to a flying eagle, and that in 1859 to an Indian head, which re- 
mained until 1909, when the present type, a bust of Lincoln, was 
adopted (Nos. 26-28). 


Vv. TYPICAL MEDIAEVAL AND MODERN 
CURRENCIES, FROM THE FOURTH TO 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


CASE 30 


Case 30 contains electrotypes of coins which have played a 
leading part in the currency of the world from the time of 
Constantine the Great. They are arranged in approximate 
chronological order, but the specimen shown is not necessarily 
one of the earliest of its denomination to appear. Some coins, 
which ran a long course, are shown in both early and late 
examples; e.g. the Romano-Byzantine Solidus (Nos. 1, 2, and 19) ; 
the Venetian sequins or ducats of Giovanni Dandolo (No. 16, Pl. 4, 
No. 2) and Luigi Manin (No. 55); the early and late Florentine 
florins (No. 17, Pl. 4, No. 1, and No. 37); or the Indian gold 
muhurs (Nos. 43, 57). Many of these coins are familiar to us 
from literary references ; but it must be remembered that popular 
names are used very loosely and inaccurately, so that it is often 
impossible to say what precise kind of coin is intended. In order 
to give some idea of the value of the various denominations, their 
approximate weight in grains troy is noted on the labels. The 
weight of the actual specimen, not the statutory weight, is indi- 
cated. The weights of the gold coins can be compared with that 
of the English sovereign (123-27 grains). But it must be 
remembered that the purchasing power of coins is affected by 
many considerations besides their weight and quality, such as the 
amount in circulation and the nature of the commodities which 
are most in demand at the time and place. The quality of silver 
varies so greatly and the relation of silver to gold is subject to so 
many influences, arbitrary or accidental, that estimates of pur- 
chasing power are still more misleading than in the case of gold. 
For purposes of comparison it may be mentioned that the English 
shilling, before the recent adulteration, contained 11 oz. 2 dwts. of 
fine silver to 18 dwts. alloy, and weighed 872 grains ; yet here again 
it must not be forgotten that the purchasing value of the shilling 
depends on its being rated at one-twentieth of the gold pound. 
Specimens of the Portuguese gold moidore (No. 49) and the Spanish 
silver ‘piece of eight’ reals (No. 40, piastre or peso duro or dollar) 
are illustrated in Pl, 4, Nos. 4 and 3. 


VI. “MONEY OF NECESSITY, FROM THE 
FIFTEENTH TO THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 


CASE 381 


Moyey, irregular in quality, material, or form, produced under 
the stress of special circumstances, such as war, and therefore 
known as money of necessity, has occurred at intervals throughout 
the ages, and probably never in such vast quantities as in recent 
years. Examples of such issues in England and Ireland will be 
found in the series of the coins of those countries (Cases 22, 27). 
The issues represented in this Case range from the siege of Vienna 
by the Turks in 1529 to the blockade of Strasbourg by the Allies 
in 1814. Like a number of the English siege-pieces, some of these 
(e.g. Landau, Nos. 21, 22) are merely pieces of silver vessels 
chopped up and stamped with dies. Such coins are of good metal; 
others, such as the pieces of Cattaro (Nos. 31, 32), are of base 
silver; while in No. 4, the heroic Venetian general Bragadin’s 
issue in Famagusta, we have a copper coin masquerading with the 
title of ‘besant’. But the most extraordinary of all coins of neces- 
sity (although in a sense they do not merit the name) are those 
produced in Sweden over long periods of years in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, beginning under Queen Christina 
(1683-1654). In order to exploit the produce of the Swedish copper- 
mines without too greatly depreciating the value of the metal, the 
government issued immense rectangular slabs of copper, stamped 
at the four corners and in the middle with dies expressing their 
intrinsic value in silver dalers. The largest of these, an 8 daler 
piece of 1656, weighs about 323 lb. avoirdupois, and is presumably 
the heaviest coin in the world. 


VII. ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE HISTORY 
OF RELIGION 


CASE 32 


Corns, as official documents, often throw light on the develop- 
ment of religious cults. The examples exhibited in this Case range 
from the fourth to the seventeenth century. Nos. 1-6 show the 
gradual penetration of Christian symbolism, in the shape of the 
cross or Christian monogram, from the first appearance of the 
former in an obscure place in the field of the coin in a. p. 314 to 
its final adoption as an independent type under Tiberius II 
(578-582). The bust of Christ first appears (No. 7) under Justinian 
II (685-695), reappearing after the close of the iconoclastic period, 
during which such types were banned, under Michael III (No. 8). 
Under Leo VI (886-912) the Virgin figures for the first time (No. 
10). Some of the later Byzantine renderings of the Virgin are 
stately (Nos. 12, Constantine IX, 1042-1055, and 18, Romanus IV, 
1067-1071). Saints are introduced in the twelfth century, usually 
accompanying the Emperor (SS. George, Theodore, Demetrius, 
Michael, Nos. 14-17). The Virgin surrounded by the walls of 
Constantinople (No. 18, Michael VIII, 1261-1273) is the most 
interesting type of the later Byzantine series. 

Patron Saints of cities and nations form one of the commonest 
class of types in the Middle Ages and under the Renaissance. We 
may note Saint Ambrose of Milan, scourge in hand, routing the 
enemy (No. 82), St. George of England (No. 35), and Ferrara (No. 
51), St. Martin at Lucca (No. 24), and in the Swiss Canton of 
Schwyz (No. 53), San Petronio at Bologna (No. 31), St. Michael on 
the English ‘angel’ (No. 83). In this connexion we may mention 
the use as touch-pieces for the King’s evil of ‘ angels’, originally the 
current coin, later pieces of similar types specially struck for the 
purpose (No. 54 a). In the earlier period, the single head or figure 
of a Saint usually suffices; on later coins, from the fifteenth century, 
the types become more elaborate. St. Peter, whose head first 
appeared in the ninth century on Papal coins (No. 19), is shown 
on later Roman issues with St. Paul (No. 30), as fisher of men 
(No. 37), released from prison (No. 88), or raised from the waves 
by Christ (No. 39), Examples of illustration of Biblical narrative 
are the beautiful early Annunciation type of Naples and Sicily 
(No. 26, end of thirteenth century); the ride of the three Kings 
(No. 36, Leo X, 1513-1521), and the Temptation (No. 45, Maria of 
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Jever, 1536-75), where the Devil is a dragon with three heads, 
representing a cherub, a Pope, and a fool. 

The lowest line of the Case contains medals of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries with the portrait of Christ. This subject first 
appears on medals in the second half of the fifteenth century, on a 
plece by Matteo de’ Pasti (died 1467). The large medal (No. 55) 
signed by an unidentified artist ‘Philipus’ belongs to the first type. 
A second development is represented by No. 56, which pretends 
to be copied from a Byzantine emerald sent by the Sultan to Pope 
Innocent VIII about 1489 (see also Case 48, No. 84, where this 
bust is combined with one of St. Paul). A slightly later version 
of the St. Paul is seen in No. 57. The type which dominated 
the sixteenth century was inspired more or less by Leonardo da 
Vinci. It is seen at its best in the medal sometimes attributed to 
Leone Leoni (No. 59). But it also served for the commonest of 
all medals of Christ (Nos. 61, 62), with Hebrew inscriptions on 
the reverse, which have often passed among the ignorant and 
superstitious as very early, indeed contemporary, renderings of the 
features of Christ. The first of the Hebrew inscriptions in question 
means perhaps ‘Alpha: Jesus Christ, the King, came in peace and 
God became man : Omega’; the second certainly ‘Jesus of Nazareth, 
Messiah, God and Man in one’. 


VIII. HISTORICAL MEDALS 


Mepats, according to the accepted sense of the term, are pieces 
of metal, usually resembling coins in shape, cast in moulds or 
struck between dies, having on one or both sides designs in relief 
and inscriptions commemorating a person or an event. They are 
distinguished from coins by the facts that they are not necessarily 
issued by the government and that they are not meant to serve as 
a medium of exchange ; consequently the metal of which they are 
made is a matter of indifference, and the artist is allowed much 
greater freedom than the coin-engraver in respect of relief, size, and 
treatment generally. 

The Exhibition of Medals is divided into two main sections, the 
first of which (Cases 33-44) gives examples of the medal as an 
illustration of history, while in the second (Cases 45-54) it is 
regarded as a work of art, and specimens are selected to show its 
development during the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth 
centuries. A description of medallic technique is prefixed to the 
latter section. 


CASES 33-40. A. BRITISH SERIES 


** Pending the preparation of a new edition of the detailed guide, reference 
for the British historical series may be made to the Gwide to the Exhibition 
of English Medals, 2nd ed., 1891, by H. A. Grueber, where most of the specimens 
now exhibited will be found described (under different numbers), together 
with many others. 

The art of medal-making was not practised in England till long 
after it had risen to considerable importance in Italy and Germany 
(see pp. 72 ff.). The medallic history of this country does not 
really begin till the reign of Henry VIII, and English medals, 
even down to the middle of the eighteenth century, are mainly the 
work of Italian, French, Dutch, and German artists. It is there- 
fore only at rare intervals in this long period that we meet with 
an English medallist of any note. At first the medals are of a 
personal character — that is, they are commemorative chiefly of 
persons, and not of events. Of Henry VIII there are some 
interesting pieces, such as that commemorating his supremacy 
over the Church (No. 5, Pl. 5, No.1); of Edward VI, his portrait 
(No. 10, Fig. 40), and his coronation piece (No. 11); and of Mary and 
Philip, the medals on their marriage (Nos. 14, 15). These last were 
by the skilful Milanese artist Jacopo da Trezzo, who was much em- 
ployed by Philip on the decoration of the Escurial. Other portraits 
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of the time are of Anne Boleyn (No. 6) and Thomas Cromwell 
(Pl. 5, No. 2.) 

Soon after the accession of Elizabeth, historical medals begin to 
be frequent, and there are some interesting pieces relating to the 
voyages of Sir Francis Drake (No. 28), and the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada (Nos. 27-32, Pl. 5, No. 3). Amongst the last some speci- 
mens have chains for suspension, from which it would appear that 
they had been worn as ‘decorations’. The portraits both of royal 
and other persons are numerous, and especially the series by the 
Netherlandish medallist Steven of Herwyck (Nos. 17-19). The 


Fig 40. Portrait Medal of Edward VI. a. p. 1547. 


beautiful medal of Mary Queen of Scots, by the Italian artist Jacopo 
Primavera (No. 25), should be specially noticed. It is probably 
based on some painting made shortly before her execution. The 
medals of James I are chiefly remarkable for the series of portraits, 
mostly royal, engraved on thin silver plates (Nos. 45-49, Pl. 5, 
No. 7). They were made by the Dutch artist, Simon Passe, who 
also executed some series of counters in the same style. Under 
Charles I there is a fine series of portraits by the French medal- 
lists of the Warin family, of which the most striking is that of 
Thomas Cary (No. 56, P1.5, No. 5). The outbreak of the Civil War 
was accompanied by an exceptional revival of medallic memorials, 
which continued to be made in extraordinary numbers under 
the Protector and the Commonwealth. Some of these record the 
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f both parties: but the majority are in the form of 
tage Mp s worn us decorations, many of which bear the portraits 
of those who took part in the struggle, generals and_states- 
men. Amongst the portraits are those of Strafford (No. 63), 
Essex (No. 69), the two Fairfaxes (Nos. 72, 76. 77), Waller 
(No. 73), Hampden, and Prince Rupert (No. 79, Pl. 5, No. 6), 
and of members of the Royal Family, the King, the Queen, and 
the Prince Charles (Nos. 71, 93-96). This series was continued 
during the Commonwealth, when we have the medallic badges 
struck by order of the Parliament for the battle of Dunbar, show- 
ing on one side the bust of Cromwell with a view of the battle in 
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Fig. 41. CharlesI. Declaration of Parliament. a.p. 1642. 


the distance (Nos. 106, 107), and for Blake’s victories over the 
Dutch in 1653, on one side of which is a view of a sea fight (Nos. 
110, 111). There are also a number of medals of Cromwell and 
his family, as well as of men conspicuous for their opposition to 
the King — Thurloe, Harrington, and Whitelock. 

Until the reign of Charles I English medals were chiefly 
furnished by foreign artists ; but at this period the eager demand 
for medallic badges was well responded to by three English artists 
of considerable merit — Thomas Rawlins and the brothers Thomas 
and Abraham Simon. The first was engraver to the mint under 
Charles I, and made the royalist badges and medals (e. g. Nos. 68, 
@1; Pl. 5, No. 4; possibly also No. 67, Fig. 41). Thomas 
Simon held the same post under the Commonwealth, and made the 
parliamentarian badges, in which work he was assisted by his 
brother Abraham, who does not appear to have held any official 
appointment. It is said that Abraham Simon made the models 
in wax, and that when cast in metal they were chased by his 
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brother Thomas, who often appropriated the credit of the entire 
work to himself by placing his initials on them. The Dunbar 
medal, the Protector medal (Pl. 5, No. 10), and also those relat- 
ing to Blake’s victories are, however, undoubtedly the work of 
Thomas Simon. Some of the cast and chased portraits by the two 
Simons are among the finest works of the time in any country 
(Nos. 80, 83-88, 90, 99, 118-115, 123, 188, Pl. 5, No. 8, the Earl 
of Clarendon, and No. 9, the Earl of Southampton). 

Down to this time medals were generally cast or executed by 
the repoussé process, since the art of making dies as then understood, 
and the imperfect state of the machinery used, would not permit 
of the striking of pieces in high relief. (For a description of the 
technique of casting and striking, &c., see below, pp. 72 f.) 

With the restoration of Charles II medallic art, owing to im- 
provements in machinery, entered upon an entirely new phase, 
and from that time nearly all medals were struck. This 
necessitated, however, a design in low relief, and in consequence 
we lose the light and shade so marked in the high relief of earlier 
productions. This change soon resulted in an abundance of 
medals, which has lasted down to our days, and we have a con- 
_ tinuous medallic history of all the principal events. During the 
reign of Charles I[they commemorate his return to England (Nos. 
128-183), the war with Holland (Nos. 139-142, 146-150), and the 
Popish Plot (Nos. 157-160); under James IT, the Monmouth rebel- 
lion (Nos. 171-174), his difficulties with the Church (Nos.176-179), 
his flight to France (Nos. 183-186) ; under William and Mary, and 
William alone, their arrival in England, &c. (Nos. 188-195), the 
rebellion in Ireland (Nos. 201, 202), the war with France (Nos. 203- 
212); under Anne, the war of the Spanish succession, with the 
numerous victories of Marlborough and Prince Eugene (Nos. 219-— 
239); under George I, the Jacobite rebellion (Nos. 242, 243), and 
under George II, the second war of the Spanish succession and that 
of the Austrian succession (Nos. 252-255), the conquests of Canada 
and of India (Nos. 259-262). Theseries of George III closes with 
illustrations of the French Wars (Nelson medals, Nos. 288, 284) 
and the large design by Pistrucci for the Waterloo medal (No. 290). 
Besides the above there is a continuous series of portrait medals. 

The chief artists who executed medals relating to England from 
the accession of Charles II to the middle of the last century were 
Frenchmen, Germans, and especially Dutchmen, at the head of 
whom was the Roettier family. English artists did not take up 
medal work till it had fallen into decadence, and their contribu- 
tions did not tend to its improvement. 

The exhibition of English medals is completed by a selection 
of military and naval decorations. The custom of presenting 
these decorations is of very recent date, and it may be said only 
to have been established during the reign of Queen Victoria. As 
already mentioned, it is supposed that some of the Armada medals 
were intended for decorations (though rather as compliments than 
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rewards for service) as they still bear chains for suspension. 
During the Civil War it is also supposed that the numerous 
royalist and parliamentarian badges were intended to be worn by 
the followers of both sides; and we have distinct evidence that 
during the Commonwealth decorations were ordered both for the 
navy andthe army. During the whole of the eighteenth century 
decorations were only occasionally granted, and then in most 
cases singly ; and the famous victories of the Nile and Trafalgar 
received no official recognition. It is very doubtful whether the 
Culloden medal (No. 257) was ever granted, as there is no evidence of 
an order to that effect; and besides it is excessively rare, only 
a few specimens in gold, silver, and copper being known. During 
the Peninsular War some special decorations were issued to the 
officers of both services; but the East India Company acted in 
a much more liberal spirit, and awarded medals to men of all 
ranks, who were in its service, for several of the more important 
campaigns. The first medal for general distribution issued by 
authority in this century was that given for the battle of Waterloo 
(No. 806). Itwas conferred by orderof the Prince Regent uponevery 
officer, non-commissioned officer, and private present at that 
battle; but no general acknowledgement was made for all the 
brilliant engagements in the Peninsular War till 1847, when 
a medal was issued ‘for military services’ between the years 
1793-1814 (No. 819). At the same time a corresponding medal ‘ for 
nayal services’ was ordered to be struck for all naval engagements. 
Since that date medals have been awarded for every campaign, as 
well as others for ‘distinguished service,’ for ‘ meritorious service,’ 
for ‘long service,’ special acts of bravery, &c. The Victoria Cross, 
the most coveted of all, was instituted in 1856 (No. 324). 


CASES 41-44. B. GENERAL SERIES 


The history which is illustrated by the medals in these cases 
is, as in the cases of the British series, for the most part of the 
‘drum and trumpet’ kind, but there are some interesting excep- 
tions. No. 2, by Pisanello, commemorates the journey of the 
Emperor of Constantinople in 1438, to attend a Council for the 
Union of the Churches. No. 7 records the death of Giuliano 
de’ Medici and the escape of his brother Lorenzo the Magnificent 
from the assassins of the Pazzi Conspiracy, 1478. No. 15 is a 
memorial of the brief reign of Jan of Leyden, king of the 
Anabaptists, at Minster (1534-5). Two of the badges worn by 
the Gueux, or reform party, in the Netherlands under Philip II 
are shown under No. 25, and a satire on Margaret of Austria’s 
oppression of the Protestants in No. 26. The defeat of the Turks 
at Lepanto in 1571 (Nos. 29, 30) is followed by the Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew (official medals issued by the French King and 
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the Pope, Nos. 31 and 82, Fig. 42). Of the military events commem- 
orated on medals of the seventeenth century, attention may be 
called to the battles of Leipzig or Breitenfeld, 1631 (No. 46), Liitzen, 
1632 (No. 47), both victories of Gustavus Adolphus; the defeat 
of the Swedes by the Danes at Kjége Bay, 1677 (No. 55); and 
the second battle of Mohacz, 1687 (No. 59), avenging the defeat 
of 1526 (No. 12). In religious history there are also records 
of the centenary of the Augsburg Confession, 1630 (No. 45), the 
Canonization of St. Francis de Sales, 1665 (No, 52), and the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 1685 (Nos. 57, 58). The 
medals of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, though numer- 


Fig. 42. Pope Gregory XIII. Massacre of the Huguenots, a. p. 1572. 


ous, are comparatively uninteresting, and but a small selection 
is exhibited, but attention may be called to the few illustrating 
the French Revolution (No. 74-80), and the career of Napoleon 
(Nos. 83-92), especially (No. 87) the only extant example of the 
medal struck in anticipation of the conquest of England in 
1804 (No. 87). 

This section closes with a number of medals issued during 
the Great War, 1914-18, in various countries. The output 
of such medals in Germany was enormous. Of peculiar interest 
are the little pieces issued to commemorate the march on Paris 
(No. 101), the parody of which from the Entente side (No. 118) 
should be compared; the anticipation of the German entry into 
Paris (No. 102); the ‘Gott strafe England’ medal of Admiral 
von Tirpitz (No. 109); the Lusitania Medal (No. 111); and the 
medals (especially the fine piece, No. 119) by Ludwig Gies, one 
of the few medallists of the War in any country whose art has 
approached the level of the subject. 


IX. ARTISTIC MEDALS OF THE FIFTEENTH- 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES 


CASES 45-54 


Tue Medal had its origin under the Roman Empire, although 
the Greeks in some cases struck coins of a medallic character 
intended to record events. The Roman Emperors issued many 
coins, especially their ‘large brass’, which are often directly 
allusive to historical events, and they invented the Medal, or as 
it is now called the ‘Medallion’, in striking large and more 
carefully executed pieces, which had no fixed value in the 
currency, and bore the portrait of an imperial personage with 
a reverse type often recording an event of his reign or otherwise 
personally commemorative. This art did not long survive the fall 
of the Western Empire, nor was it revived until the Re- 
naissance. 

Italy, the leader in the revival of arts and letters, first restored 
the Medal; but there is little in common between the Medal of 
the Renaissance and that of the Romans. The latter struck their 
‘Medallions’ in the same manner as their coins, but the new 
artistic productions of the fifteenth century were usually cast in 
moulds, and are larger in size, bolder in design, and much higher 
in relief, The medallist of those days had more in common with 
the sculptor and the painter than with the engraver. The Roman 
‘Medallion ’, too, was exclusively imperial in character, referring 
to the emperor or to some member of the Imperial family ; but 
the Medal of the Renaissance was much more general, more often 
portraying the private individual than the reigning prince. The 
finest Italian works are of the middle and latter part of the fifteenth 
and the beginning of the sixteenth centuries. Subsequently medal 
casting and striking gradually fell into the hands of inferior artists, 
and, however historically interesting, the art is rarely a worthy 
measure of contemporary painting and sculpture in Italy. There 
are few works of any merit after the middle of the seventeenth 
century. 

One of two processes was usually employed for producing 
medals, The earlier, as above stated, was casting. A model 
of each side was made in wax or some such material, and a 
negative mould made from it in fine moulding sand or other 
material ; the two sides of the mould were joined together, and 
molten metal poured in. The roughnesses resulting from this 
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process could then be removed with a graver. Some of the 
finest casts, requiring practically no cleaning up, were produced 
by the Germans. The second process was the same as that used 
for striking coins; a few attempts were made at this in the 
fifteenth century, but it was not until the time of Caradosso and 
Cellini (early in the sixteenth) that the machinery was made 
capable of dealing with large pieces, such as medals usually were. 
The better artists preferred the older method. The dies for 
medals were engraved in steel, either by direct cutting with 
graver, or by the use of ‘hubs’ (i.e. positive dies in relief, which 
were hammered into the steel so as to make a negative) and 
punches for lettering and small details. The effect of the use 
of such aids to engraving was not beneficial to the art, which 
lost in directness and freedom what it gained in facility. A third 
process, used especially by Dutch artists of the seventeenth 
century, was to hammer a thin plate of metal into a hard metal 
mould, thus producing repoussé plaques. 


CASES 45-50. A. ITALIAN SERIES 


*.* Most of the Italian medals exhibited in this section will be found 
described (under different numbers) in the Guide to the Exhibition of Italian 
Medals, 2d. ed., 1891, by C. F. Keary. A new edition, to comprise the whole 
of the exhibition of Artistic Medals, is in preparation. 


The Italian series begins (Case 45) in Northern Italy with 
the worksof Antonio Pisano (called Pisanello), circa a.p. 1895-1455, 
a Veronese painter, at once the true founder and the greatest 
representative of the medallic art. He is unsurpassed both as 
portraitist—see for instance his portraits of Sigismondo Malatesta, 
(No. 6); Domenico Malatesta (No. 7, Pl. 6, No. 1); Alfonso of 
Aragon (Nos. 10-12 and Fig. 48); and Don Inigo d’Avalos, 
(No. 18),—and as a composer of reverse designs (Cupid teaching 
a lion to sing, No. 5; Domenico Malatesta kneeling before a 
crucifix, No. 7, Pl. 6, No.1; the boar-hunt and the eagles, Nos. 
10, 11, Fig. 48). Pisanello was followed, far off, by Matteo de’ 
Pasti (working circa 1441-67, Nos. 17-19, Pl. 6, No. 2). Other great 
medallists of North Italy in the fifteenth century are Costanzo 
of Ferrara (1481, No. 22), the anonymous authors of the exquisite 
medals of Giulia Astallia (No. 26) and Jacoba Correggia (No. 82) ; 
the vigorous but rude and careless Sperandio (circa. 1425-1504, 
Nos. 33-35, Pl. 6, No. 3); and Enzola of Parma (working 1456- 
78, No. 36). 

The transition to the sixteenth century is marked by Vettor 
Gambello of Venice (working 1484-1523, Nos. 40, 41), Fra Antonio 
da Brescia (working circa 1487-1513, a medallist of wonderful 
skill in portraying homely types; No. 42, Pl. 7, No. 1); and 
- Giancristoforo Romano (circa 1465-1512, Nos. 27-31) and 
Caradosso Foppa (working 1475-1527), Nos. 51-53), who carried 
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Fig. 48. Alfonso V of Aragon. a. pv. 1416-58 
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their art to Rome. In the early sixteenth century other leading 
northern artists are :—the author of a number of fine medals about 
1523 (perhaps Maffeo Olivieri, Nos. 43, 44); the Veronese amateur 
Giulio della Torre (circa 1480-1540, Nos. 45, 46); and Gianmaria 
Pomedelli of Verona (circa 1471-1587, No. 47). 

The Popes from the time of Nicholas V had employed artists 
from Florence, such as Guaccialotti of Prato (1435-95, Nos. 54-56), 
Cristoforo di Geremia (working circa 1456-76, Nos. 57-59); a 
definitely Roman artist was the delightful ‘Lysippus Junior’ 
(working circa 1470-85, Nos. 60-62, Pl. 6, No. 4). Giovanni 
Candida (working circa 1472-1509, Nos. 63-66, Pl. 6, No. 5), 
introduced the art to the courts of Burgundy and France. 

The Florentine School ran an independent course. Beginning 
with Bertoldo di Giovanni (circa 1420-91, No.67; cp. Case 41, No. 7), 
it reached its zenith under Niccold Fiorentino, (1430-1514), one 
of the greatest of portrait-medallists, though a poor designer of 
reverses (Nos. 68-75, Pl. 6, No. 6). Medals by other anonymous 
Florentines of his time, of various degrees of excellence, show 
some interesting portraits, e.g. Savonarola, (Nos. 74, 75, and 
Gioacchino Turriano, No. 76, Pl. 6, No. 7). 

The artistic value of the sixteenth-century medals rapidly 
diminishes, although the technique in many ways improves. 
The medal of Pietro Bembo (No. 97) attributed to Benvenuto 
Cellini (1500-71) is much above the general level of that crafts- 
man’s work. <A very popular but superficial artist was Pastorino 
of Siena (1508-92, Nos. 100-104, Pl. 7, Nos. 2, 5, and 6), with 
whom Tommaso Perugino (?) may be advantageously compared 
(Nos. 116-118, Pl. 7, No. 7). The greatest medallist of the sixteenth 
century is Leone Leoniof Arezzo (circa 1509-90), who combines great 
technical powers with dignity of conception (Nos. 1383-136, PL. 7, 
No. 8, including a fine portrait of Michelangelo). The subtle 
wax-modelling of the north Italians of the second half of the 
century is well exemplified by Ruspagiari (Nos. 140, 141, Pl. 7, 
No. 9), Bombarda (142-144, Pl. 7, No. 8), and Abondio 
(Nos. 145-146, Pl. 7, No. 4). 


CASE 51. B. GERMAN SERIES 


In Germany (Case 51) the medallic art did not take root 
until the beginning of the sixteenth century, when an impulse 
was given to it by Albrecht Durer, from whose designs, if not 
from whose hand, there are a few medals (No. 3). The chief 
centres are Nuremberg and Augsburg. The most powerful of 
German portrait-medallists was Hans Schwarz (working circa 
1516-27, Nos. 7-13). More refinement is shown by Friedrich 
Hagenauer (working circa 1525-46; Nos. 15-20; the head of 
Melanchthon (P1. 8, No. 1), should be noticed). Christoph Weiditz 
(working circa 1523-36, Nos. 22, 23, Pl. 8, No. 3), also shows 
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considerable power and occasionally good style. Matthes Gebel 
is the best representative (Nos. 26-31) of a number of vigorous 
delineators of bourgeois types, beginning about 1523 (PI. 8, No. 2). 
Hans Reinhart (Nos. 35, 36), an able craftsman (working circa 
1539-81), was responsible for what is perhaps the best example 
of misapplied skill in the whole of medallic art, the Trinity 
Medal. Generally speaking, the strong points of the German 
medal lie in faithful portraiture and efficiency of craftsmanship. 


CASE 52. C. NETHERLANDISH SERIES 


Giovanni Candida had worked at the Court of Charles the Bold 
and Maximilian of Burgundy from 1472-9, but he had no influence 
on the medallic art of the Low Countries (Case 52), which begins 
with Quentin Metsys. This artist’s medal of Erasmus (No. 1, 
Pl. 8, No. 4), cast in 1519, is among the noblest of its kind. 
Johannes Secundus, a humanist amateur (1511-386), was the author 
of some rare pieces (No. 3). The most prolific artist of the school 
was the somewhat mechanical Jacob Jonghelinck (1531-1606 ; 
Nos. 8-16). A much finer representative of the art was Steven of 
Herwyck (working 1558-65; Nos. 18-26, Pl. 8, Nos. 5, 6); he 
worked for some time in England (Case 33, Nos. 17-19). 
Specimens of Dutch art of the seventeenth century will be found 
in the Historical Series (Cases 35, 36, and 42); the strong point of 
the school is shipping (cp. Case 86, No. 144, Pl. 8, No. 7). 


CASES 53, 54. D. FRENCH SERIES 


The beginnings of the French medal (Cases 53, 54) date from 
the end of the fourteenth century, when, probably at the 
Burgundian Court, were produced certain pieces suggested by the 
old Roman Medallions (Nos. 1, 2 are later reproductions of the 
lost originals). But these remained without influence; the art 
was first established towards the end of the fifteenth century, 
when some very interesting examples of late Gothic style were 
produced at Lyons, Vienne, &c. Candida’s activity at the French 
court had little influence. An exquisite example of Franco-Italian 
work is the medal of Marguerite de Foix of 1516 (No23,) 218, 
No. 8). Italian influence became dominant under Francois I, not 
to the benefit of the school. Great skill was shown by such 
craftsmen as Etienne de Laune (No. 15), and Germain Pillon’s 
great medallions (Nos. 16, 17) have the same kind of attraction 
as drawings of the school of Clouet. But the most important 
development of the French school was in the seventeenth century 
under Guillaume Dupré (1574-1647, Pl. 8, No. 9), and the 
Warins, especially Jean (circa 1604-72), representatives of the 
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baroque style, who in their way may not unfittingly be compared 
with Bernini. In virtuosity Dupré has never been surpassed, but 
in sympathetic understanding of his subjects he is not the equal 
of the artist (probably Jean Warin) who made the medals of 
certain Englishmen of the Court of Charles I (Nos. 16-18, and 
Case 34, Nos. 56-59). No. 56 in Case 34, an unsigned portrait of 
Thomas Cary, is one of the finest specimens of the baroque medal 
in existence (Pl. 5, No. 5). 

The English school of medallists of the seventeenth century 
preduced a pair of artists, the brothers Simon, whose portraits are 
in the first rank of their time (see Case 35, Nos. 80, 83-88, 90, 
99-107, 118-115; Case 36, Nos. 128, 188; Pl. 5, Nos. 8-10); 
but the general level of the art in this country does not warrant the 
exhibition of a special selection from this point of view. 

In the eighteenth century there were a number of medallists 
in most countries of considerable technical accomplishment, but the 
art, generally speaking, was at its lowest ebb. The same is true 
of the nineteenth century ; the decay was assisted in its course 
by the introduction of the reducing machine, which removed the 
artist one stage further from contact with the actual work of 
medal-producing. Towards the end of the century there was an 
attempt to revive the medal as a work of art, rather than of 
mechanical craft; in England, the Frenchman Alphonse Legros 
(1837-1911) produced some remarkable portraits by the casting 
process, but failed to found a school. The French School of the 
end of the century, in which the leading figure was Louis Oscar 
Roty (1846-1911), had a great influence in many countries, but 
speedily degenerated and developed a pretty, pictorial style for 
which the medal is hardly a suitable medium. Subsequent 
developments are too recent to be seen in their proper perspective. 


X. PORTRAITURE ON COINS, FROM 
THE FOURTH TO THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 
CASES 55-57 


Tiresr cases contain a selection of portrait coins, from the time of 
Constantine the Great to the middle of the nineteenth century. 
The earlier portraits produced by the Greek and Roman coin- 
engravers may be studied among the general series of their coins, 
and many of them are among the finest examples of portraiture 
in existence. The high relief of the earlier portraits is, however, 
precluded by modern conditions, which demand a comparatively 
flat surface. From the time of Constantine coins approximate 
more or less to the modern fabric, and the conditions for 
portraiture are nearly the same as in our own times, if we set 
aside mechanical developments in the machinery of die-cutting and 
striking. 

The usual type of portrait in the first three-quarters of the fourth 
century was in profile. The head of Constantine is sometimes 
(No. 1) given a heavenward gaze, in accordance with his own 
directions that he should be represented in an attitude of prayer. 
The full-face treatment is at first uncommon (No. 2), but in the 
second half of the fourth century the three-quarters view makes 
its appearance and gradually ousts the profile. From the time of 
Justinian I (No. 14) it becomes the rule in Byzantium and in 
coinages based upon the Byzantine, such as that of Beneventum 
(Nos. 22, 23). The profile is, however, still found, asin the striking 
portrait of Offa (No. 21, Pl. 4, No. 5). In the thirteenth century 
the gold ‘ Augustale’ of Frederick II (No. 30, Pl. 4, No. 6) is an 
attempt to revive the Roman style. But real portraiture cannot 
be said to find its assured place again on coins before the last 
quarter of the fifteenth century, when the Italian portrait-pieces, 
especially those of Milan (Nos. 36, 37, 42, Pl. 4, Nos. 7, 9), show 
a sudden and epoch-making improvement, due to the influence of 
the medallic art. The gold testoon of Lodovico il Moro (No. 42, 
Pl. 4, No. 9), shows the high-water mark of portraiture on coins, 
subsequent improvements in technique and mechanism notwith- 
standing. Francia’s portrait of Giovanni II Bentivoglio (No. 48, 
Pl. 4, No. 8) is also worthy of notice. The new art found its way 
to England in the time of Henry VIII, being introduced by a 
Fleming, Alexander of Brussels (No. 49). In the sixteenth 
century the development of the thaler in Germany (Nos. 40, &c.), 
gave the opportunity for portraiture on a much larger scale ; 
sometimes the treatment is medallic, as in the double thalers of 
Matthew Lang, Archbishop of Salzburg (No. 54). The opportuni- 
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ties afforded by so large a scale are, however, comparatively seldom 
utilized to the best purpose by the German engravers, who show 
a preference for the half figure, instead of the bust. The Italian 
engravers, though like artists of other schools on the larger coins 
they tend to medallic relief, still hold the first place in respect of 
design (No. 104). The seventeenth century shows a great im- 
provement in technique, partly due to the increasing use of the 
screw-press. This does not always carry with it good conception 
or design, but an example which shows these qualities is the coin 
of Adolph Friedrich of Mecklenburg (No. 98, P!.4, No. 10). The- 
French’ and English coinages of the middle of the seventeenth 
century are often brilliant examples of die-cutting and striking ; 
e.g. the coin of Louis XIII (No. 120), and still more Simon’s 
portraits of Oliver Cromwell (No. 128), and Charles II (No. 182). 
Grotesque results were, however, occasionally still produced, 
especially in Germany, by too ambitious engravers, (e.g. Nos. 96 
and 140). The rapidly increasing academicism of the late 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries robbed the portraits of most 
of their interest. ‘Che French engravers of the Revolution, with- 
out losing touch with classical models, infused more spirit into 
their subjects, and their technique was admirable (No. 179, Pl. 4, 
No. 11, Napoleon Bonaparte); the same is true of Pistrucci in 
England (No. 186, George III). Since his time the art has 
steadily declined and the domination of the reducing machine, 
which allows artists to model on a large scale without reference 
to the actual size of the finished product, and which has destroyed 
the art of direct die-cutting, seems to have removed any prospect 
of future recovery. 


XI. ORIENTAL COINS 
CASE 58. MUHAMMADAN COINAGES 


Tus Arabs in the time of the Prophet had no coinage of their 
own. It was not till they became acquainted with the Byzantine 
coinage of Syria and the Sassanian coinage of Persia on the great 
expansion of the power and wealth of Islam in the middle of the 
seventh century a.p. that they struck coins. Their first gold and 
copper (No. 1) coins were copied from contemporary Byzantine 
coins, while their silver is modelled on that of Khusru IT with 
the addition of the word bismillah on the margin (No. 2). It was 
not till a.p. 696 that ‘Abd al-Malik, the fifth Omayyad Caliph, 
instituted a purely Muslim coinage, in gold, silver, and copper, 
the names of the denominations dinar (denarius aureus), dirhem 


Fig.44. Dirhem of ‘Abd al-Malik. a.u. 85. a. p. 704, 


(drachma), and falus (follis) being borrowed from the Byzantines 
(Fig. 44). Although it is not expressly forbidden in the Koran, 
Muhammad had strongly disapproved of any form of image- 
making lest it should lead to idolatry. The Caliph was therefore 
limited to legends for his coin-types and the calligrapher was the 
only artist to whom the coins gave scope. What Arab coins lack 
in artistic interest they gain in historical value, for their lengthy 
legends include mint and date, ruler’s name and title, often with 
considerable genealogical particulars. 

Nos. 3 and 4 are typical of the Omayyad coinage. Both bear 
on the obverse the profession of faith: ‘There is no god but God: 
He hath no associate.’ On the reverse area is Koran CXII: ‘God 
is alone. God is eternal: He begets not and is not begotten (dinar 
ends here but dirhem continues) nor is there any one like unto 
him.’ Around the reverse of the dinar and obverse of the dirhem 
is the legend, ‘ In the name of God this dinar (dirhem) was struck 
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in the year (Hijra date)’, with the addition of the mint on the 
silver coin (Fig. 44). Around the reverse of the dirhem and 
obverse of the dinar is Koran IX. 33: ‘Muhammad is the Prophet 
of God sent with guidance and the religion of truth to make it 
prevail over all other religions (dirhem continues) averse though 
the idolaters may be.” The ‘Abbasid Caliphs (Nos. 5 and 6) made 
slight alterations on their type, replacing the long reverse formula 
by the simple statement, ‘Muhammad is the prophet of God,’ and 
gradually introducing the Caliph’s name in the obverse area. In 
the ninth and tenth centuries many parts of the great empire 
of the Caliphate declared their independence, and the local 
dynasties which arose continued to follow the ‘Abbasid model for 
their coinages. These coinages still bear the Caliph’s name in 
addition to that of the issuer, as the Caliph’s spiritual authority 
was still recognized (Nos. 7, 9, 14, 17, 18, 32-41). 

In the twelfth century the coinages of the Seljuks and Ortukids 
of Western Asia show many remarkable deviations from the 
orthodox Muslim type. They show many types borrowed from 
Greek, Roman, and Byzantine sources (Nos. 45-53). 

The coinages of the various Mongol lines of the eighteenth and 
later centuries return to the usual Muslim types (Nos. 63-72). 
Those of Persia usually have the reverse inscriptions in the 
Mongol character. Shah Rukh, son of Tamerlane, introduced 
a new type (obverse, creed with names of the first four Caliphs 
around the margin, and reverse, titles) which became very popular 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries and was introduced into 
India by Babur where it survived to the end of the eighteenth 
century (Nos. 75-80). 

The Muhammadan coinages of Africa have developed similarly 
to those of Asia from the coinage of the early Caliphs. The first 
independent rulers of Egypt, the Taltnids (No. 17) and Ikshidids 
(No. 18) made no change in the ‘Abbasid types. The Fatimid 
dynasty had a fondness for arranging the inscriptions in concentric 
circles (No. 19), in which they were followed by the Ayytbids 
(Nos. 20-22). The Mamluks issued an extensive gold coinage until 
the Turkish conquest of Egypt in the early sixteenth century 
(No. 23). The coinages of the mediaeval Moorish dynasties of 
Spain and North Africa are remarkable for the length and variety 
of their legends (No. 8, 12, 15, 16). Many of them, notably 
of the Almoravids (No. 10, 11), bear long genealogies. The 
inscriptions on others, again, are entirely religious, even to the 
exclusion of mint and date. Asin Morocco the Arabic numerals 
are the same in form as those of Europe, it should be remembered 
that the date is in the Muhammadan era, and the date 1290, for 
example, is A.p. 1873 (No. 18). 

Turkish coins have formed the currency of Egypt, Asia Minor, 
and Mesopotamia for the last four centuries. Religious legends 
disappear from them in the fifteenth century and the legends 
give the Sultan’s titles and mint and date (Nos. 60, 61). On the. 
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later coins the Sultan’s titles are arranged in the form known as 
a tughra, while the year of accession is the prominent date on the 
coin, the actual regnal year of issue occupying a minor position. 
In 1844 the coinage was reorganized and a new coinage on a 
European model replaced the complicated system that prevailed 
till then (Nos. 25, 62). 

The coinage of the Shahs of Persia (Nos. 73-76) and of the 
Emirs of Afghanistan (No. 98) remained Oriental in type till recent 
years, when coinages of European type were introduced. In the 
former country the money bears the bust of the Shah (NOmie 

The Muhammadan coinages of India (Nos. 86-97) with their 
mints and dates and genealogical particulars form a valuable 


Fig. 45. Muhur of Akbar. a. p. 1556-1605. 


commentary on Indian history which is in striking contrast to the 
meagre information given by Hindu coins. The issues of the great 
Moghuls (Akbar, Fig. 45, and No. 92) down to the eighteenth cen- 
tury are among the handsomest of Indian coins. Among the 
coins of Jahangir several provide remarkably unorthodox types 
such as those with the signs of the zodiac (No. 94) and the rare 
muhurs depicting the Emperor with the wine cup (No. 98). The 
coins of the native states which arose with the decline of the 
Moghul Empire in the eighteenth century follow the Moghul type 
(No. 96, Hyderabad; No. 97, Oude, with coat of arms on the 
obverse). 


CASE 59. THE COINAGE OF ANCIENT AND 
MEDIAEVAL INDIA 


The most ancient coins of India, which are certainly as old as 
the fourth century B.c., and possibly older, are little more than 
square or oblong weights of silver or copper, and the symbols with 
which they are often completely covered are, for the most part 
probably those of the money-changers through whose hands fie 
passed, and who had satisfied themselves of their correct Sara 
and genuineness (Punch-marked coin: No. 1). This primitive 
coinage was, in the north of India, modified by foreign influence 
and especially by the influence of the Graeco-Bactrian coina e. 
The Graeco-Bactrian invasions of northern India—the eal 
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Valley and the Panjab—began about the beginning of the second 
century B.c., and the coins of the Greek princes of India thence- 
forth show a compromise between the Greek and the native Indian 
forms (Demetrius: No. 10), Following the Greek invasions of 
India come those of various Scythic tribes, the most important 
of which were the Sakas, about 120 8.c. (Maues: Nos. 14, 15) and 
the Kusanas, about 25 g.c. (Kujula-Kadphises: No. 27). At this 
time the Graeco-Indian power came to an end, and the manner of 
its downfall is indicated by the coins which the last of the Greeks 


Fig. 46. Kuninda. Circe. 100 B, c. 


and the first of the Kusanas struck in common (Hermaeus and 
Kujula-Kadphises: No. 26). During both the Greek and Kusana 
periods the coins testify to the existence of a number of dynasties 
both of native (e.g. Pancila; Kuninda, Fig. 46; Sungas: No. 51) 
and of foreign origin (e.g. Ksatrapas of Surastra: Nos. 36-88). 
The coins of the last-named dynasty are particularly interesting, 
as the information supplied by them is sufficient to reconstruct 
the outlines of its history with a great degree of accuracy both as 
to the names and relationship of its princes and the limits of their 
reigns. The Kusana supremacy, after lasting for more than three 


Vig, 47. Dinara of Samudragupta. tre, a. p. 350-380. 


centuries, was successfully disputed by the Guptas [Fig. 47], 
a native dynasty, whose assertion of imperial power is marked by 
an era beginning in a.p. 319. During the reign of Skandagupta, 
A.D. 452-480 (No. 65), began the attacks of the Htnas (Nos. 71, 73— 
76),a people of Tartar origin, who, after inflicting a series of defeats 
on the Sassanian (Persian) monarchy, invaded India, bringing 
with them the Sassanian type of coinage—characterized by its 
thin fabric and the ‘fire-altar’ reverse—which henceforth finds 
a home in India (cf. Nos. 82, 83). As one result of the Hana 
invasion, the great Gupta empire fell to pieces, and some of its 
provinces became independent (e.g. Northern Guptas ; Sasanka : 
No. 70). A confederation of these independent Hindu princes 
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succeeded in conquering the Hanas about the middle of the sixth 
century A.D., and early in the seventh century we find them united 
under the leadership of Harsavardhana of Kanauj (A.D. 607-648). 
Curiously enough, the coins of this great ruler have not yet been 
determined with any certainty; but, in all probability, they were 
of Sassanian derivation, like those of his successor Bhoja-deva 
(Srimad-Adi-Varaha, about a.p. 850-900: No. 84). Kanauj seems 
to have retained its position as the most powerful of Hindu states 
until the Muhammadan conquest in the first quarter of the eleventh 
century ; but existing side by side with it we find a considerable 
number of native states: for example, the Palas of Magadha, the 
Kalacuris of Mahakogala, &c. (cf. Nos. 86-88). Of these, the Sahis 
of Gandhara |[Fig. 48] occupy the kingdom established in the 
Kabul valley and the region of the upper Indus by the Kusanas in 
the last quarter of the first century B.c. Their coin-types, the 
‘Bull and Horseman’, become the most characteristic of mediaeval 
India and were imitated by the earliest Muhammadan invaders. 


Fig. 48. Gandhara. Samanta Deva. Circ. a.p. 900. 


Hitherto only the coinages of northern India have been noticed. 
Those of southern India are also numerous, and are interesting as 
having been allowed to pursue their own line of development 
uninterrupted by foreign invasions. On the other hand, the 
absence of the foreign irruptions deprives us of the land-marks 
which have chiefly enabled us to map out the history of the north, 
to a great extent from its coinage. The coins of a great number 
of southern states are known—Pandyas, Ceras, Colas, &c. 
(Nos. 89-98)—but the chronological arrangement of each series, 
rendered more difficult still by the almost total absence of coin- 
legends, has not at present been satisfactorily determined. 

With the Muhammadan conquests of India, beginning in the 
eleventh century A.p., comes in a coinage of the kind described at 
the end of the preceding section. 


CASE 60. CHINA, 1000 B.c.-A.D. 1920. 


The coins of the Far East are remarkable for the variety of 
their shapes and for the fact that they are all of copper until quite 
modern times. The earliest coins of China belong to the same 
period as those of the Western world. These are small bronze 
spades (Nos. 1-3) and knives, copies of the actual agricultural 
implements which at an earlier period were used for barter, the 
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invention of the latter custom being attributed by the Chinese 
historians to the twentieth century p.c. The ‘weight’ and pas 
money circulated from the sixth to the third century n.c. (Nos. 4-6) 
and bears the name of the town which issued it. The first series 
of knife money (Fig. 49) was about seven inches long and bears 
the name of the coining town and the value (No. 7). A smaller 
early series is inscribed hwa = ‘exchange’ (No. 8). This was 
followed by the very extensive series of smaller knives issued by 
the town of Ming (No. 9). 

A remarkable coin is the metallic cowry nicknamed ‘ ghost’s 
head’ issued about a.p. 600 by order of the Prime Minister of 
the King of Tsu (No. 14). Another interesting precursor of round 
money is the square four-shu piece of the city of Lin Tzu (No. 18). 

There were civic issues of round money as early as the fourth 
century B.c. (Nos. 15, 16), and some still bore the denomination 


Fig. 49. Ancient Chinese Knife Money. 


‘knife’ (No. 17), but the definite adoption of round money as the 
standard coinage dates from the reign of the ‘First Emperor’ 
Shih Huang Ti in 221 3c. His coins were pieces of half an 
ounce (No. 18) and were continued under the Han dynasty 
(Nos. 19, 20). The gradual reduction and debasement of the 
coinage led to a reformation by the Emperor Wu Ti (118-86 B.c.), 
who introduced the five-shu piece (No. 21), which remained the 
standard coin for eight centuries. The only interruption in the 
series is formed by the monetary experiments of the usurper 
Wang Mang (a.p. 9-22), who revived ‘pu’ and knife money 
(Nos. 10-12) and issued round money (Nos. 22, 23). On his 
assassination and the restoration of the Later Han dynasty the 
‘five-shu’ piece was restored (Nos, 24-27). 

In a.p. 618 the T’ang Emperor Kao Tsu (a.p. 618-627) issued 
the ‘K‘ai Yiian tung pao’ (No. 28), ‘current money of the in- 
auguration ’ (of the T’ang dynasty), which gave the coinage of the 
Far East the form it has retained down to the present day, the 
formula, ‘ current money of’ (regnal period) remaining unchanged 
on the obverse (Nos. 29-32). The Sung Emperors usually issued 
coins with inscriptions in three styles (Nos. 34-86). The Southern 
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Sung dynasty (a.p. 1127-1278) dated the coins in regnal years on 
the oe ane ee 39), while the Ming dynasty (a.p. 1368-1625) 
placed the mint-name on the reverse (No. 44) in Chinese, a custom 
continued by the Ching dynasty (A. p. 1628-1911)on whose coins the 
mint is in the Manchu character (Nos, 47, 48). For over 2,000 
years the cash has been the currency of China. Multiples of it 
have occasionally been issued, for example the large Sung 
(Nos. 37, 38) and Ming coins (44, 45) and the oblong Southern 
Sung tokens (No. 40). The best known of the large coins are the 
tokens issued during the ‘ai Ping rebellion ranging in value up 
to 1,000 cash (No. 49). 

The Mongol dynasty issued very little copper money. An 
account of their extensive paper money in the reign of Kublai 
Khan is given by Marco Polo. No. 43 is a token for five mace 
paper money. Variations from the round shape are latterly rare ; 
we may note the oblong shape of No. 40. Silver passed in the 
form of ingots of guaranteed quality (Nos. 57-59). Occasional 
silver coinages (No. 52) in the nineteenth century were not 
a success. ‘Towards the end of the nineteenth century mints with 
European machinery were instituted in the provinces and coins 
in silver (No. 54) and bronze (No. 51) of European style were issued 
from them. Only one Chinese coin bears the Kmperor’s portrait. 
This is a silver rupee copied from the Indian rupee, intended for 
Tibet and Szechwan (No. 56). Portraits are no longer rare on the 
coinages issued under the Republic, for example No. 60, with 
portrait of Yiian Shih K‘ai, and quite recently there has been for 
the first time an issue of gold. 


CASE 61. JAPAN, KOREA, ANNAM, SIAM, &c. 


The first Japanese coins were of bronze, modelled on those of 
China, and issued in the eighth to the tenthcenturies a.p. (Nos. 1-4). 
From the tenth to the sixteenth centuries the main coinage of 
Japan consisted of imitations of Chinese coins (Nos. 5-7). The 
Ki-raku (No. 8), Ten-sho (No. 9), and Bun-raku sen (No. 10) were 
followed early in the seventeenth century by the Kwan-ei sen 
which remained in circulation for 250 years (Nos. 11-18). In 
the early nineteenth century the copper coinages were the Bun-kyu 
sen (No. 20) and the 100 mon piece of Ten-Ho, a.p. 1835 (No. 19). 

Gold and silver coins have been issued in Japan since the six- 
teenth century. The most remarkable gold coins are the large 
oval flat pieces called obans (No. 25) bearing a mint official’s 
signature in Chinese ink. A smaller denomination is the koban 
(Nos, 21, 22). The smaller gold coins (Nos. 23, 24) and the silver 
(Nos. 27-29) of this period are rectangular. In a.p. 1869 a mint 
with European machinery was established in Tokio and a coin- 
age of gold, silver, and copper has been regularly issued since then, 
the unit being the yen or dollar (Nos. 33-36). 
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Nos. 30-82 are specimens of ceremonial presentation pieces, 
the manufacture of which has survived with an old custom. 
No. 30 is one of these so-called ‘long silver’ pieces, while a small 
round piece like No. 31 was made to add to the roughly east large 
piece to make up the correct weight. No. 26 was coined in a.p. 1765 
by an official who ordered the confiscation of all silver personal 
ornaments as a luxury. This is one of the coins made from the 
proceeds of his sumptuary law, which was one of the causes of his 
assassination, 

The earliest coins of Korea were issued in the twelfth century 
(No. 37), but it was only from the end of the eighteenth century 
that a regular coinage was issued (Nos. 38, 39) from a number of 
mints with a very elaborate system of mint-marks. Coins of 
European style were issued towards the end of the nineteenth 
century (Nos. 40-42). The copper cash of Annam (No, 48) like- 
wise dates back to an early period, but it is only in the nineteenth 
century that the extensive silver currency appears. No. 44 is 
the ordinary tael of silver. No. 45 is one of the many presentation 
coins struck by the Annamese kings. A common form of silver 
money is shown in the bars (Nos. 46-48). The native issues of 
Tibet (Nos. 50, 51) show the influence of the coins of Nepal. 
No. 49 is one of the coins issued for Tibet after the Chinese con- 
quest. Until the middle of the nineteenth century the coins of 
Siam were struck in the curious form shown in Nos, 52-54 
and Nos. 66-68. Specimens of modern currency are shown in 
Nos. 55-60. 

Further India and the Malay States show many strange forms 
of currency, for example the tin hat-shaped coins of Pahang 
(No. 64). The thin silver shells of Burmah (No. 63) contrast with 
the solid boat-like form in which silver circulates in China. 
Siamese silver was formerly current in the form of leaf-like bars 
(Nos. 66-68). The Shan States give us a canoe-like bronze cur- 
rency (Nos. 69, 70) and the small iron spears of the Naga tribes 
(No. 65). 
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CATALOGUE OF GREEK CoINS IN THE British Museum: 


Italy, by R. S. Poole. 1873, 8vo. Numerous woodcuts. Out 
of Print. 

Sicily, by R.8. Poole, B. V. Head, and P. Gardner. 1876, 8vo. 
Numerous woodcuts. Out of Print. 

Thrace, by B. V. Head and P. Gardner. 1877, 8vo. Numerous 
woodeuts. Out of Print. 

Seleucid Kings of Syria, by P. Gardner. 1878, 8vo. 28 Collo- 
type Plates. Out of Print. 

Macedonia, by B. V. Head. 1879, 8vo. Numerous woodcuts 
anda Map. Out of Print. 

Thessaly to Aetolia, by P. Gardner. 1888, 8vo. 11. 82 Collo- 
type Plates. 

Ptolemaic Kings of Egypt, by R.S. Poole. 1883, 8vo. 32 Collo- 
type Plates. Out of Print. 

Centra] Greece, by B. V. Head. 1884, 8vo. 24 Collotype Plates. 
Out of Print. 

Crete and the Aegean Islands, by W. W. Wroth. 1886, 8vo. 
29 Collotype Plates. Out of Print. 

Peloponnesus, by P. Gardner. 1887. 8vo. Il. 1s. 37 Collo- 
type Plates. 

Attica, Megaris, Aegina, by B. V. Head. 1888, 8vo. 26 Collo- 
type Plates. Out of Print. 

Corinth, &¢., by B. V. Head. 1889, 8vo. 1l. 39 Collotype 
Plates. 

Pontus, Paphlagonia, &c., by W. W. Wroth. 1889, 8vo. 11. 1s. 
39 Collotype Plates. 

Mysia, by W. W. Wroth. 1892, 8vo. 11. 35 Collotype Plates. 

Alexandria, &c., by R. S. Poole. 1892, 8vo. 11. 5s. 82 Collo- 
type Plates. 


Ionia, by B. V. Head. 1892, 8vo. 10. 8s. With Map and 89 
Collotype Plates. 

Troas, Aeolis and Lesbos, by W. W. Wroth. 1894, 8vo. 11. 5s. 
With Map and 48 Collotype Plates. 

Caria and the Islands, by B. V. Head. 1897, 8vo. 11. 8s. 
With Map and 45 Collotype Plates. 

Lycia, Pamphylia and Pisidia, by G. F. Hill. 1897, 8vo. 
11. 10s. With Map and 44 Collotype Plates. 

Galatia, Cappadocia and Syria, by W. W. Wroth. 1899, 8vo. 
1/. 8s. With Map and 88 Collotype Plates. 

Lycaonia, Isauria and Cilicia, by G. F. Hill. 1900, 8vo. 11. 8s. 
With Map and 40 Collotype Plates. 
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Lydia, by B. V. Head. 1902, 8vo. 11.15s. With Map and 45 
Collotype Plates, 

Parthia, by W. W. Wroth. 19038, 8vo. 11.5s. With Map and 
36 Collotype Plates. 

Cyprus, by G. F. Hill. 1904, 8vo. 15s. With Map and 26 
Collotype Plates. 

Phrygia, by B. V. Head. 1906, 8vo. 27. With Map and 53 
Collotype Plates. 

Phoenicia, by G. F. Hill. 1910, 8vo. 10. 15s. With Map and 
45 Collotype Plates. 

Palestine, by G. F. Hill. 1914, 8vo. 12. 10s. With Map and 
42 Collotype Plates. 

Arabia, Mesopotamia, Persia, &c., by G. F. Hill. 1922, 8vo. 
With Map and 55 Collotype Plates. 


CATALOGUE OF Roman Coins 1n THE Britiso Museum: 


Coins of the Roman Republic, by H. A. Grueber. 3vols. 1910, 
8vo. 7. 10s. With 123 Collotype Plates. 

Roman Medallions, by H. A. Grueber. 1874, 8vo. 66 Collo- 
type Plates. Out of Print. 

Imperial Byzantine Coins, by W. W. Wroth. 2 vols. 1908, 
8vo. 21. 15s. With 79 Collotype Plates. 

Coins of the Vandals, Ostrogoths, &e., by W. W. Wroth. 1911, 
8vo. 1. 2s. 6d. With 43 Collotype Plates. 


CaTALoGuE oF ENerisH Corns anp Mepats In THE BriviIsu 
Museum : 


Catalogue of the Anglo-Gallic Coins, by E. Hawkins. 1826, 
Ato. 3 Engraved Plates. Out of Print. 

Catalogue of English Coins. Anglo-Saxon Series, by C. F. 
Keary, Vol. I. 1887, 8vo. 11. 10s. 30 Collotype Plates. 
Vol. II, by H. A. Grueber and C. F. Keary. 1898, 8vo. 
21. 2s. With Map and 382 Collotype Plates. 

— The Norman Kings, by G. C. Brooke. 1916, 8vo, 2 vols. 
21. 62 Collotype Plates. 

Medallic Illustrations of the History of Great Britain and Ire- 
land to the Death of George II, by E. Hawkins, edited by 
Sir A. W. Franks, K.C.B., and H. A. Grueber. 1885, 8vo. 
2 vols. Numerous woodcuts. Out of Print. 

—— Illustrated Edition, by H. A. Grueber. In XIX Portfolios. 
188 Collotype Plates. 1904-1911, fol. 61. 


CavTaLoGuE or OrrentaL Corns in tHE British Museum: 


Vol. I. The Coins of the Eastern Khaleefehs, by S. Lane-Poole. 
1875, 8vo. 8 Collotype Plates. Out of Print. 

Vol. II. The Coins of the Muhammadan Dynasties, Classes 
III-X, by S. Lane-Poole. 1876, 8vo. 8 Collotype Plates. 


Out of Print. 
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Vol. II. The Coins of the Turkuman Houses of Seljook, Urtuk, 
Zengee, &c., Classes X-XIV, by 8. Lane-Poole. 1877, 8vo. 
12 Collotype Plates. Out of Print. 

Vol. IV. The Coinage of Egypt, by S. Lane-Poole. 1879, 8vo. 
8 Collotype Plates. Owt of Print. 

Vol. V. The Coins of the Moors, by S. Lane-Poole. 1880, 8vo. 
7 Collotype Plates. Out of Print. 

Vol. VI. The Coins of the Mongols, by S. Lane-Poole. 1881, 
8vo. 9 Collotype Plates. Out of Print. 

Vol. VII. The Coinage of Bukhara, by S. Lane-Poole. 1882, 
8vo. 5 Collotype Plates. Out of Print. 

Vol. VIII. The Coins of the Turks, by S. Lane-Poole. 1888, 
8vo. 12 Collotype Plates. Out of Print. 

Vol. IX. (Additions to Vols. I-IV), by S. Lane-Poole. 1889, 
8vo. Il. 1s. 20 Collotype Plates. 

Vol. X. (Additions to Vols. V-VIU]), by S. Lane-Poole. 1891, 
8vo. Il. 5s. 33 Collotype Plates. 

Catalogue of Arabic Glass Weights, by S. Lane-Poole. 1891, 
8vo. 12s. 9 Collotype Plates. 


CaTALOGuE oF Prrstan Corns In THE British Museum: 


Shahs of Persia, by R. S. Poole. 1887, 8vo. 11. 5s. 24 Collo- 
type Plates. 


CavTaLocue oF Inpran Coins In THE Bririse Museum: 


The Coins of the Sultans of Delhi, by S. Lane-Poole. 1884, 
8vo. With Map and 9 Collotype Plates. Owt of Print. 

The Coins of the Muhammadan States of India, by S. Lane- 
Poole. 12 Collotype Plates. Out of Print. 

The Coins of the Greek and Scythic Kings of Bactria and India, 
by P. Gardner. 1886, 8vo. 32 Collotype Plates. Out of Print. 

The Coins of the Moghul Emperors, by S. Lane-Poole. 1892, 
8vo. Il. 16s. 33 Collotype Plates. 

The Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, the Western Ksatrapas, the 
Traikttaka Dynasty, and the ‘Bodhi’ Dynasty, by E. J. 
redianen 1908, 8vo. 10. 5s. With Map and 21 Collotype 

lates. 

The Coins of the Gupta Dynasties, and of Sasanka, King of 


Gauda, by J. Allan. 1914, 8vo. 12. 5s. With 24 Collo- 
type Plates. 


CATALOGUE OF CuINESE Corns IN THE British Museum: 


Catalogue of Chinese Coins from the Seventh Century B.c. to 
A.D. 621, including the Series in the British Museum, by 


Terrien de Lacouperie. 1892, 8vo. 2l. With numerous 
illustrations. 


Catalogues of Coins and Medals oi 


IrattrAN Mepats 1n tue British Museum: 


Select Italian Medals of the Renaissance in the British Museum. 
Illustrated on 50 Collotype Plates. 1915, portfolio. 8s. 6d. 


Grains and Grammes. A Table of Equivalents for the use of 
Numismatists. 1920, 8vo. 3s. 


GUIDES AND HANDBOOKS TO THE COINS 
AND MEDALS EXHIBITED IN THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM 


Corns oF THE ANCIENTS :} 


Guide to the Coins of the Ancients, by B. V. Head, with 70 
Collotype Plates. 4th edition, 1895, 8vo. 10. 5s. (cloth). 
Also with 7 Collotype Plates. 5th edition, 1909, 8vo. 
2s. 6d. (boards). Also 4th edition, 1895, 8vo. Is. 


Irarran Mupats:? 


Guide to the Exhibition of Italian Medals, by C. F. Keary. 1881, 
8vo. 6d. Also Illustrated (7 Collotype Plates). 2nd edition, 
1893, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Ewenish Historican Mrepats:? 


Guide to the Exhibition of English Medals, by H. A. Grueber. 
1881, 8vo. 6d. Also illustrated (7 Collotype Plates). 2nd 
edition, 1891, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Coins or Great Brirain AND IRELAND :* 


Handbook of the Coins of Great Britain and Ireland, by H. A. 
Grueber. 1899, Svo. I. Is. With 64 Collotype Plates. 


GuIpE To THE DrpartMENT oF Corns AND MerpAIs: 
83rd edition, 1922, 8vo. 1s. 6d. With 8 Collotype Plates. 


1 The section of the Exhibition to which this Guide refers has been slightly 
modified by the omission of some of the later coins and the addition of a 
supplement containing select bronze Greek coins and recent acquisitions of 
importance. 

2 The section of the Exhibition to which this Guide refers has been consider- 
ably modified. 

8 This is a detailed Guide to Cases 18-27. 
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PICTORIAL POSTCARDS 


Price 1d. each. 


. Early Greek coins, 700-480 B.c. 

. Greek Coins, Fine Period, 480-400 B. c. 

. Historical Greek Coins. 

4, Roman Republican Coins. 

. Coins of the twelve Caesars. 

. Anglo-Saxon Coins. 

. English Silver Coins. 

. English Gold Coins. 

. Medals of Queen Elizabeth and of Mary, Queen of Scots. 

. Royalist Badges. 

. Gold naval reward mnedal, 1652, by Thomas Simon. 

. Gold sovereign of Henry VII (1495). 

. ‘Petition crown’ of Charles II (1663), by Thomas Simon. 
. Silver medal of Marie de Médicis (1573-1642), wife of 


Henry IV of France. By Guillaume Dupré. 


. Silver coin of Sybrita in Crete. 

. Silver coin of Syracuse, by Kimon. 

. Bronze medallion of Marcus Aurelius, struck in a.p. 159. 

. Lead medal of Sigismondo Malatesta, by Pisanello. 

. Bronze Medal of Giovanna Tornabuoni, by Niccolo Spinelli 


of Florence. 


. Bronze Medal of Giulia Astallia. 

. Coins of Ludovico il Moro and Giangaleazzo Maria Sforza. 
. Bronze Medal of Cardinal Bembo, by Benvenuto Cellini. 

. Lead Medal of Erasmus. 

. The ‘Juxon Medal’ of Charles I. 


Price 1s. the Set. 


XXIII. MEDALLIC WORKS OF ABRAHAM AND 
THOMAS SIMON. 


. Wax model for portrait of Abraham Simon by himself. 
(a) Sir John Hotham, Governor of Hull. (b) John de Reede, 


Ambassador of the States-General of Holland, 1645. 


. (a) James Campbell, Karl of Loudoun, 1645. (6) Murrough 


O’Brien, Lord Inchiquin, 1646, 
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. (a) William Pope, 1645, (b) Charles, second Earl of 
Dunfermline, 1646. 
. (a) Albert Joachim (1646), Ambassador of the United 
Provinces. (b) Sir Sidenham Pointz, 1646. 
(a) M. de Martinay. (b) Unknown. 
. (a) John Cleypole (?). (6) Elizabeth Cleypole, his wife, 
daughter of Oliver Cromwell. 
. (a) Colonel Fleetwood (?), Lieutenant-General of the Forces 
under Cromwell. (b) Unknown. 
Oliver Cromwell, Protector, 1653. 
10. (a) George Monk, Duke of Albemarle, 1660. (b) Edward 
Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, 1662. 
11. (a) John Thurloe, Secretary of State to Cromwell. (b) Dorcas 
Brabazon, Lady Lane, 1662. 
12. Thomas Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton, 1664 (2 portraits). 
13. * Petition Crown’ of Charles IT (1663) by Thomas Simon. 
14. The Assertion of the Dominion of the Sea by Charles II, 1665. 
15. Great Seal of Richard Cromwell as Protector (1659-60). 
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Ser XXIV. COINS OF SYRACUSE. 


. Four silver coins, about 485-478 B.c. 
. Silver ‘ Medallion’, struck to commemorate the defeat of the 
Carthaginians by Gelo in 480 B.c. 
. Silver coins with heads of Arethusa, about 478-450 B.c. 
. Silver coins with heads of Arethusa, about 466-480 B.c. 
. Silver coins with head of Arethusa and victorious chariot, 
about 430-418 B.c. 
. Silver coins with heads of Nymphs, 5th and 4th cent. B.c. 
. Silver ‘Medallion’ by Kimon, issued after the defeat of the 
_ Athenians, 413 B.c. 
8. Silver coins by Kimon, end of 5th cent. B.c. 
9. Silver ‘Medallion’ by Euaenetus, issued after the defeat of 
the Athenians, 413 B.c. 
10. Silver coin with four-horse chariot and head of Athena, end 
of 5th cent. B.c. 
11. Electrum and gold coins of period of Dion and Timoleon, 
357-317 B.¢. 
12. Silver coin of Agathocles, tyrant of Syracuse, 817-289 B.c., 
and gold coin struek by Pyrrhus in Sicily, 278-275 B. c. 
13. Silver coin of Hiero II, King of Syracuse, 274-216 B.c. 
14. Silver coin of Philistis, wife of Hiero II. 
15. Silver coin of Hieronymus, King of Syracuse, 216-215 z.c. 
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Ser XXV. MEDALS ILLUSTRATING ENGLISH HISTORY. 


No. 

. Gold medal of Henry VIII, struck in 1545. 

Bronze medal of Pope Julius III, commemorating the return 
of England to Roman obedience under Mary, 1553. 

Engraved silyer map of the voyage of Sir Francis Drake, 1580. 

Silver medal commemorating Leicester’s return from the Low 
Countries, 1587. 

Gold naval reward for the defeat of the Spanish Armada, 1588. 

Silver medal commemorating the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada, 1588. 

Silver medal of the Declaration of Parliament, 1642. 

Silver medal commemorating the death of Charles I, 1648. 

. Silver medal of the Battle of Dunbar, 1650. 

10. Gold naval reward medal for victories over the Dutch, 1653. 

11. Gold coronation medal of Charles II, 1661. 

12. Silver medal of the Battle of Lowestoft, 1665. 

13. Silver medal of the Peace of Breda, 1667. 

14. Silver medal commemorating the execution of the Duke of 

Monmouth, 1685, 
15. Silver medal of the Trial of the Seven Bishops, 1688. 
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Ser XXVI. MEDALS BY PISANELLO AND PASTI. 


1-12. By Pisanello. 


. John VIIT Palaeologus, Emperor of Byzantium. 

. Gianfrancesco Gonzaga, first Marquis of Mantua. 

Niccold Piccinino, condottiere. 

. Leonello d’ Este, Marquis of Ferrara. 

. The same, reverses of two medals. 

. The same, reverse of Marriage medal. 

. Sigismondo Pandolfo Malatesta, Lord of Rimini. 

. Ludovico III Gonzaga, second Marquis of Mantua. 
9. Pier Candido Decembrio, secretary of the Milanese Republic. 

10- Alfonso V, King of Naples (reverse, boar hunt). 

11. The same (reverse, eagle). 

12. Don Inigo d’Avalos. 


13-15. By Matteo de’ Pasti. 


BE Guarino of Verona, humanist. 
14. Sigismondo Pandolfo Malatesta, Lord of Rimini. 
15. Isotta degli Atti, wife of Sigismondo Malatesta. 
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